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Troop movement over Tarvia-treated Government post-road in Travis County, Texas 


Tarvia Roads Withstand Severe War Traffic 


HE troops in their Texan maneuvers last 

year ruined many miles of ordinary roads. 

Some roads, however, stood the test. These 
were Tarvia Roads. 


They stood the strain of marching thousands. 
Horse, motor, and artillery divisions passed 
over them without number. 


They had the equivalent of years of traffic in 
a few days. 


Tarvia Roads are built to withstand hard usage. 
It is for this reason that they are in use on 
Government reservations, in the Army canton- 
ments. Hundreds of the most important state 
and county thoroughfares all over the country 
are Tarvia Roads. 


Today, owing to the great traffic-congestion 
and the increasing cost of living, the country 
needs good roads more than ever before. 


Poor roads add to the cost of everything we 
buy because they add to the cost of every ton 
that drags its weary weight over them. 


Good roads, on the other hand, pay for them- 
selves over and over again in decreased hauling 
charges and by saving wear and tear on vehicles 
and motor-cars. 


The cheapest form of good-road construction 
today is Tarvia Roads, because their first cost is 
low and no form of road construction is so in- 
expensive to maintain. There are several grades 
of Tarvia and a dozen methods of using the 
product to meet varying road conditions. 
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MACK. Reliability Comes Into Play 


A dead trolley in a big city means ruined schedules, limping service for hours after 
—-financial loss and loss of good will. 

As the most effective means of overcoming this trouble, the United Railway and 
Electric Company of Baltimore purchased a MACK emergency outfit. 

The MACK has speed. And the MACK reputation for reliability over a period of 
twenty years convinced the managers of the United Railway and Electric Company 
that the emergency truck would always appear promptly at the seat of trouble. 
Now day or night, winter and summer the MACK speeds first aid to Baltimore’s 
traction troubles. 

MACK trucks are made in sizes from 1 to 7% tons capacity. Body types can be designed 
to meet your special needs. Write for catalogues and records of MACK performances. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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100,000 TONS OF COAL WASTED BY CHICAGO 





Water-Wasters Cause Unnecessary Pumping That Requires the Use of That Amount, and Also Necessi- 
tates the Expenditure of Three and a Half Million Dollars Annually for New Equipment. 








HARRISON SIRE PUMPIN 








SPRINGFIELD AVENUE PUMPING 


FATION SIXTY LIGHTH STREET PUMPING STATION 





PNUL PUMPING STATION 





TWENTY SROOND STREET PUMPING STATION 





WHERE THE CHICAGO WATER WORKS BURNS 200,000 TONS OF COAL 


The Chicago Waterworks pumps and sterilizes two and 
a half times as much water as the consumers actually 
use, the balance—waste and leakage—amounting to more 
than the combined consumption of Milwaukee, Boston, 
Cleveland and St. Louis. 

The coal required for pumping this waste during one 
year amounts to about 100,000 tons—more than enough 
to heat all the public schools during the present coal- 
famine winter. This useless pumping adds about half a 
million dollars a year to the operating expenses. 

In addition, three and a half million dollars is spent 
annually in an attempt to keep the plant adequate for the 
extravagantly excessive service, and even this amount 
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A YEAR. 


is not sufficient. If the waste could be stopped, no more 
such additions need be made for more than thirty years 
to come. 

The wasteful consumption of water so reduces the 
pressure in the mains that over more than three-fourths 
of the area of the city it is less than half of that recom- 
mended by the National Board of Fire Underwriters; and 
in only one of the 35 wards does it equal the recom- 
mended pressure. 

The above startling facts are derived from a report 
entitled “The Waterworks System of the City of Chicago” 
that has just been published by the Chicago Bureau of 
Public Efficiency. This report contains 207 pages, 28 of 
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which are occupied by diagrams, photographs and other 
illustrations. A considerable part of the report is devoted 
to a description of the waterworks system of the city, but 
the purpose of the entire report is to make public and 
emphasize the enormous amount of unnecessary waste, 
and the undoubted increase in this which will occur, with 
the consequent waste of public funds involved, unless 
radical methods are carried out for greatly reducing it. 
The main points brought out in the report we will 
endeavor to give in a brief synopsis. 

With approximately two-and-one-half million popu- 
lation, Chicago is pumping into its water mains 14 per 
cent more water than New York receives by gravity 
(with no pumping costs) for the use of a population of 
five and one-half million. It supplies more water than 
any other waterworks system in the world. 

Lake Michigan offers an inexhaustible source of supply, 
but to deliver this to the citizens costs an enormous 
amount of money. During 1916 it cost more than 
$1,000,000 just to pump this water. In addition to this, 
as the consumption rapidly increases, it is necessary to 
add from year to year to the pumping equipment and to 
the intakes into the lake at the cost of many millions. 
If the consumption were cut down to a reasonable 
amount, however, the present equipment as to pumping 
plants and intakes would suffice, it is estimated, for 
thirty-three years to come, thus relieving the city of 
enormous expenditures which the growing consumption 
is already demanding. Enlargements and extensions are 
progressing at the rate of about $3,500,000 a year, in an 
effort to cope with the problem of water waste by furnish- 
ing additional water to waste instead of by checking the 
waste that is already occurring. So great a draft is this 
making upon the department’s finances that it has been 
recommended that the water rates be increased 20 per 
cent, and some such action will be unavoidable before 
long unless the waste is stopped. 

PRESSURE IN MAINS. 

In spite of the millions being spent continually to keep 

the supply up to the demand, the pumping equipment 
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fails in this occasionally and the pressures fall undesirably 
low in various parts of the city. An effort is made to 
maintain a minimum pressure of 25 pounds, which is ten 
or fifteen pounds lower than is considered desirable and 
25 pounds less than that recommended as a minimum by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters; but pressures 
reported in 1917 show that, of the 35 wards, 28 have a 
minimum pressure of less than 25 pounds, and 13 wards 
have a minimum pressure of less than 20 pounds; while 
in 16 wards the maximum pressure is estimated at less 
than 25 pounds. In most parts of the city, water is not 
being supplied above the third floors at any time, while 
during periods of greatest demand even the third floors 
are not supplied. 
FILTRATION NECESSARY. 

Another consideration is the necessity of filtering the 
water. Under present conditions the lake water at 
Chicago, taken at cribs several miles from shore, is good 
a large part of the time, but at other times it is badly 
polluted and unfit for drinking purposes unless sterilized 
or otherwise purified. Several well-defined sources of 
contamination are: 

1. The flushing into the lake of the sewage of the 
Calumet District with every considerable flood. (The 
Calumet-Sag channel is being constructed with a view to 
remedying this, but it is doubtful whether it will prove 
entirely effective.) 

2. Neighboring cities adjacent to Chicago still empty 
their sewage into the lake, where winds and currents 
sometimes carry it to the intakes. 

3. Although the Chicago drainage canal has caused the 
Chicago river normally to flow away from the lake, at 
times the current is reversed and it flows directly into the 
lake; this being caused by sudden barometric changes. 

4. The increase of population along the twenty or 
thirty miles of lake front which is now thickly populated 
has undoubtedly led to increased pollution of the lake 
water from various industries, bathing beaches and other 
causes. 

5. In spite of Federal laws and city ordinances, 
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dredgings from the Chicago river are occasionally 
dumped into the lake sufficiently near shore to pollute 
the water supply. 

6. Lake boats entering and leaving the harbor un- 
doubtedly contribute polluted matter to the water in the 
vicinity of the intakes. 

7. Storms frequently stir up the bottom of the lake, 
dislodging contaminating matter which may have been 
deposited there. 

In addition to this pollution, the lake water is turbid 
or muddy at times, frequently noticeably so; the turbidity 
often reaching 60 or 70 in the scale of the standard 
methods of the American Public Health Association, 
which is ten times that considered permissible for the 
best water supplies. 

The only plan for improving the purity of the supply 
which is recommended by the experts is filtration. This, 
of course, will add considerably to the expense of the 
supply, but by reducing the consumption to 40 per cent 
of that at present, the cost of filtering may be reduced 
by almost as great a percentage. 

REDUCING WASTE. 

In 1916, the amount of water reported as being pumped 
was equivalent to 259 gallons per person per day. (This 
includes slip, which the engineer has reported to be less 
than 3 per cent, although the bureau questions whether 
it is not in fact greater than 5 per cent.) In a general way, 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THE WATER PUMPED. 

it is known that only about 40 per cent of the water 
pumped is consumed for any useful purpose, the remain- 
ing 60 per cent being lost through waste and leakage. 
Part of this is undoubtedly through leaks in mains and 
service pipes, as well as slip in pumps, but a large part 
is on the consumers’ premises in the form of leakage from 
plumbing fixtures and wilful waste. It is estimated that 
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this waste and leakage more than equal the combined 
water supply of Milwaukee, Boston, Cleveland and St. 
Louis. 

In the opinion of John Ericson, the city engineer, 
unless the waste is greatly reduced it will be necessary, 
within the next twenty years, to build four other major 
pumping stations with tunnels to supply them; to increase 
the daily capacity of three of the present stations by 
50,000,000 gallons each; and to construct another tunnel 
to reinforce the existing system. The city has already 
spent $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 in increasing the capacity 
of the plant solely because of the waste of water. 

Unmetered consumers in 1916 paid at the rate of 9.9 
cents per thousand gallons, for the amount of water used, 
although the rate paid for all that was taken by them, 
including the waste, was only 2.6 cents. In other words, 
if the waste had been eliminated and the city had reduced 
its flat rates in the same proportion as the saving in con- 
sumption, they would have had to have paid only 2.6 cents 
per thousand gallons for the water used and would have 
saved 7.3 cents per thousand gallons. 

Not all of this unused water is wasted by the consumers, 
but it is certain that a considerable amount—how much, 
can only be estimated—leaks into the ground from de- 
fective water mains and services. Thousands of service 
pipes that have been run to the curb lines opposite vacant 
lots and have never been used are believed to be broken 
or leaking badly at the curb cocks. In addition, the mains 
themselves are probably leaking, owing to defective joints, 
electrolysis leaks, and other causes. The locating of these 
underground leaks, however, could, in the opinion of the 
investigators, be greatly facilitated if the waste in the. 
houses themselves could be eliminated, thus permitting 
the approximate locating of the underground leakage. 

HOUSE-TO-HOUSE INSPECTION. 

The report considers two methods of controlling waste 
on the consumers’ premises—frequent house-to-house 
inspections, and metering. It is believed to be easier to 
effect the reduction of this waste than of that under; 
ground, and that, following the practical elimination of 
this waste above-ground, the under-ground waste can be 
more readily located. 

House-to-house inspection is a means of controlling 
waste and leakage which has rot proven satisfactory in 
every respect. 

In the first place inspections are never completely 
effective in checking waste, although they may do much 
toward reducing the loss from leaky and defective plumb- 
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Inspections do not affect to any considerable extent the 
losses due to careless or wilful waste. In fact, inspection 
may not reveal this kind of waste because it is intermit- 
tent and either does not exist or is discontinued at the 
time the inspector calls to examine the premises. More- 
over, the consumer who carelessly or wilfully wastes 
water, even if detected by the inspector, will in most cases 
resume his wasteful tactics immediately after inspection, 
which therefore has accomplished practically nothing. 
This applies particularly to consumers who déliberately 
waste water through the open faucet, the hose, the hopper 
closet, and other flushing devices. 

Neither do inspections as a rule detect and check leak- 
age immediately. Unfortunately, premises where no leak- 
age occurs one day may be among the worst offenders the 
next and, since the consumer has no incentive to make the 
necessary 1epairs immediately, a large amount of water 
may be lost before the next inspection is made and the 
leaks detected. Theoretically, such losses may be reduced 
to a minimum by increasing the frequency of the inspec- 
tions. Practically, however, the cost of inspections places 
a limit upon the number which can profitably be made. 
Hence under the most effective inspection system prac- 
ticable a considerable amount of preventable leakage is 
certain to exist. 

Moreover, the effectiveness of the inspection is almost 
sure to be diminished by incompetence or lack of 
integrity of the inspectors, and the danger that wasteful 
consumers will obstruct and interfere with the inspectors 
in the discharge of their duties by the use of political 
pressure or otherwise. 

Inspectors are expensive. Several years ago, the Bureau 
of Engineering employed this method to a considerable 
extent and found the average cost per inspection to be 
slightly in excess of one dollar. 

Another serious objection to the inspection method is 
that no permanent relief is derived, the results obtained 
lasting only so long as the inspections are continued. 
During the six-year period beginning with 1908, Chicago 
spent approximately $420,000 in water waste survey and 
inspection work which, while it stopped considerable 
leakage temporarily, did not effect any permanent results. 

People do not like to have their houses inspected. 
When penalties are enforced, they are more burdensome 
and expensive to the shiftless and wasteful consumer than 
is metering. 

METERING. 

Metering is recommended as being both more effective 
and more economical than inspection. In the absence of 
metering there is no inducement other than public spirit 
to conserve the supply. When water is paid for by meter 
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measurement, however, the consumer has a universally 
effective inducement to prevent waste. The meter is on 
the job all the time and makes each consumer his own 
inspector, anxious to detect and checks leaks and to 
curtail waste. 

Metering also secures permanent results. Once meters 
have been installed, there is no danger of waste and 
leakage being resumed. The inspection never relaxes 
because of changing administrations or policies. 

In cities, and especially large cities, where metering has 
not been adopted, there is a strong popular objection to it. 
It is significant, however, that cities where meters have 
been introduced have not gone back to former methods, 
metering having proved satisfactory to both municipalities 
and consumers. Milwaukee and Cleveland are typical 
examples. 

It is not necessary to repeat for the benefit of the 
readers of Municipal Journal all the arugments advanced 
in favoring of metering water supplies. They have been 
stated many times in this paper during the past few years. 
These arguments are discussed at some length in the 
report. It especially emphasizes the fact that meters do 
not restrict the legitimate use of water, providing, of 
course, that a minimum charge is made which will remove 
any inducement to save water below a certain reasonable 
minimum amount, as is the universal practice in metered 
cities. Metering does not increase water bills except in 
ihe case of those who waste water, but actually reduces 
the bills in the majority of'cases. Water, like other public 
utilities and matters of all kinds obtained by purchase, 
should be charged for on the basis of the amount used. 

Metering can be adopted as a universal practice, or it 
may be applied only to those services where waste is 
found or suspected. There are two principal objections 
to such selective metering, one being that it requires the 
use of the expensive inspection system to determine where 
the meters are needed; the other being that metering is 
applied only to those cases where it is anticipated that 
the water bills will be increased thereby, and therefore 
causes dissatisfaction wherever employed and is almost 
certain to cause a popular objection to metering. On 
the other hand, if meters are applied to all services, the 
majority of consumers will find their bills reduced thereby, 
and will become advocates of metering. Moreover, under 
selective metering there is always the probability that 
politics or favoritism may enable some of the offenders 
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who should be metered to escape this method of being 
compelled to pay their just dues to the cities. The 
popular objection to metering in many of the large cities 
is probably due to the fact that most of such cities already 
have the selective plan in operation to a greater or less 
extent, and consequently all of those who have already 
been metered can apparently demonstrate by their own 
experience that metering increases water bills. 

Before installing meters, owners should be required to 
put their plumbing in repair, since if this is not done, 
these owners will find their water bills increasing and 
thus become enemies of the system; whereas if they be 
required to eliminate leaks before metering begins, the 
comparison between the flat-rate bills and the meter bills 
will generally afford proof of the advantage of metering 
from the point of view of their own pocketbooks. In 
Chicago, and probably in most other cities with municipal 
plants, the water department already has authority to 
require the correction of leaks. 

It is recommended in the report that meters be owned 
by the city and installed and maintained as a part of the 
waterworks plant, free of expense to consumers. This 
is believed to be the most efficient and economical plan 
to follow. An exception should perhaps be made in the 
case of meters installed on lines which supply free water 
for fire or other emergency purposes. 

[It is estimated that the cost of meters, including their 
setting, will average about $24 each. On this basis the 
aggregate cost of installing meters during the first ten 
years would be approximately $9,000,000. After all present 
services are metered, the annual cost of metering instal- 
lations necessitated by the increase in population will be 
approximately $200,000. The annual cost of reading and 
repairing meters will average approximately $290,000 a 
year for first ten and $575,000 per year 
thereafter. 

ESTIMATED 


the years, 


SAVING BY METERING. 

Estimating the saving which would be effected during 
the thirty-three years beginning with 1918, if universal 
metering should be adopted, this is calculated as follows: 

Additional capital amounting to $94,000,000 would be 
required for extensions in the absence of universal meter- 
ing. The interest saved at 4 per cent would be $53,000,000; 
depreciation at 1 per cent would be $13,000,000; and the 
ordinary operating and maintenance charges would be 
reduced by $69,000,000; a total saving during the entire 
period of $135,000,000, or an average of more than 
$4,000,000 a year. 





REFUSE DISPOSAL IN NEW ORLEANS. 

Recent action relative to the disposal of garbage and 
other refuse in New Orleans is described in a recent 
communication to Municipal Journal by Edward E. 
Lafaye, commissioner of public property. Mr. Lafaye 
writes as follows: 

“The city had about concluded to build a system of 
garbage incinerators, consisting of seven or eight units, 
located at different parts of the city of New Orleans, so 
as to minimize the length of haul. Through efforts of 
the Department of Agriculture, and because of certain 
data and information sent us at the psychological mo- 
ment, we postponed definite action with regard to the 
building of high temperature destructors, and as a result 
of our further investigation on this subject, due largely 
to the changing conditions in the market value of the by- 
products of the reduction process, we decided to adopt, in 
-lieu of incineration, a method of garbage disposal which 
provided for the combination means of disposition, 
embracing the reduction of all animal and vegetable 
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matter by the Cobwell process, the utilization of all dry 
household waste of value, and finally, the destruction in 
high-temperature furnaces of all valueless refuse. The 
plant complete, embracing machinery necessary for the 
various methods of disposition, will cost approximately 
$1,200,000. It will handle the entire waste product and 
garbage of the city of New Orleans. 

“Among the important features which brought about 
the conclusion on the part of the city to adopt the reduc- 
tion process for animal and vegetable matter, in lieu of 
incineration, was the fact that we ascertained that the 
Cobwell process can handle such matter in a sanitary 
manner and without the numerous objections attendant 
to all other methods of garbage reduction.” 





WAR-TIME DISPOSAL OF GARBAGE 





Comparison of the Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Reduction and Feeding to Hogs Under Present 
Conditions—Experiences cf Other Cities. 

The Joint Committees on Finance and Health have re- 
cently made to the City Council of Providence, R. L., a 
report on the subject of disposal of garbage that contains 
such timely ideas on the subject and is so admirably and 
concisely expressed that we are giving it entire for the 
information it contains and also as a model of form for a 
report of this kind. The report is signed for the commitees 
by Henry A. Grimwood, chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, and Gilbert R. Parker, chairman of the Committee 

on Health. 


The Committees on Finance and Health which by City 
Council Resolution No. 312, series 1916, and by City 
Council Resolution No. 378, series 1917, were authorized 
to extend their inquiry and study of the question of the 
most modern and economical methods of providing for 
the removal of ashes and for the disposal of garbage and 
household refuse, beg leave at this time to present a 
statement of their investigations during the year 1917. 

It will be recalled by the members of the City Council 
that in 1916 the Committee on Health, which had been 
making a particular study ot the question of the collec- 
tion and disposal of garbage, presented a report that 
dealt with its observations based on inspection of garbage 
plants at Boston, Staten and Barren Islands in New York, 
and Philadelphia and New Bedford. 

It was practically conceded by the members of that 
committee that the investigation up to that point with 
relation to garbage indicated a marked tendency on the 
part of municipalities to dispose of garbage by the reduc- 
tion process. Detailed information was submitted at that 
time with relation te the committee’s investigations of 
the various reduction processes being utilized in the 
above mentioned cities, and also in other cities from which 
very exhaustive data has been obtained. 

After the City Council had created the Finance and 
Health Committees as a special committee for the pur- 
pose of taking this whole question of waste disposal into 
consideration, it was decided that even the prospect of 
settling upon a reduction process for the garbage plant 
warranted a most thorough study particularly in view of 
the fact that the initial outlay for a plant is quite mater- 
ial, and in a growing community like Providence presents 
a factor which should be dealt with carefully on account 
of the necessity of meeting the situation whereby the 
taxpayer must in the final analysis pay a. proportionate 
share for this new item of expenditure, particularly with 
relation to the ash question. It was brought to mind 
that gross revenue returns from the disposal of garbage 
by the reduction process were substantial, but there 
appeared to be no particular indication that the city of 
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Providence could possibly establish a plant and operate it 
without having the city bear an expense which would be 
miuch in excess of that now paid tor the disposal of gar- 
hage by private contract, namely about 340,000. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the members of the two 
committees were for some little time more or less favor- 
able to the idea of proceeding in a definite way toward 
setting in motion the establishment of a reduction plant 
. for the city of Providence, the abnormal situation which 
has arisen during the past year, and especially since our 
country’s entrance into the war, has made this whole 
matter of waste disposal take on a somewhat new aspect. 
The necessity for utilizing all these waste materials is a 
matter that involves a conservation of resources, and at 
the least, an elimination of cost for the disposal of the 
garbage, if not the providing of means for having these 
waste food matters net a revenue. 

The committees were confronted with a situation 
whereby the establishment of a reduction plant means 
excessively high cost for the equipment, with a further 
complication in that it is now a practical impossibility to 
procure the necessary machinery to set’ up a modern 
plant. The committees’ recent visit to Chicago most 
emphatically illustrated this point. There, a plant upon 
an elaborate scale has been laid out and partially put into 
operation and for a number of months past it has been 
impossible for the officials to procure some of the machin- 
ery essential to the complete operation of the system. 
The special character of the machinery makes it neces- 
sarily expensive, and at a time like the present the cost 
of a reduction plant is practically prohibitive. 

Utilizing the garbage by transforming it into pork by 
having the city itself set up and operate a hog farm, was 
a thought that at first struck the members of the com- 
mittee with a feeling of much concern. It was recog- 
nized that at the present time the city is having its gar- 
bage taken care of by a private contractor, who either by 
his own organization or by means of farmers to whom he 
disposes of the garbage, has the city’s waste in the food 
line fed to hogs. It was also recognized, as it has been 
for some little time, that the continuation of this arrange- 
ment is a matter which cannot be considered a permanent 
one. It is possible that it may be continued for some 
little time. But the city must be prepared with full 
information as to the means of taking hold of the situa- 
tion in case the present arrangement is discontinued. 

It was with particular benefit to the members of the 
committee therefore that recently a visit was made to 
Denver, Colorado, where an inspection was made of a 
hog farm, so called, to which all the garbage from the city 
of Denver is transported. It is operated by a private 
corporation that has been dealing with the city for about 
ten years. It has cost the municipality nothing during 
that period for the collection and disposal of its garbage. 
Even in contrast to some of the very modern reduction 
plants which the committee has inspected, this hog farm 
gave no evidence whatever of being a nuisance. It is 
situated only a short distance outside the city limits, and 
there are no offensive odors whatever. The equipment 
is maintained in good order, and the capital expenditure 
appears to be comparatively small as against what it will 
cost to establish a reduction plant. When it is also con- 
sidered that savings are effected in this way, and at the 
same time the natural resources of the country, such as 
the raising of hogs, is enhanced, it would appear to the 
members of your committee to be a particularly proper 
venture during the present period. 

The members of your committee realize that it is not 
good judgment for the city to: inaugurate any new pro- 
jects that are not absolutely necessary and essential to 
the proper conduct of the city’s business. So long as the 
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present situation with regard to the disposal of garbage 
is capable of being continued, there appears to be no good 
reason for effecting any change. It is deemed wise, how- 
ever, that the experience of these other cities that are 
successfully coping with the garbage situation should not 
be lost sight of, and the intention of your committee is 
to continue its inquiry with respect to the feeding of 
garbage to swine, particularly with the object in mind of 
seeing if it is not possible to have a hog farm established, 
either by the city or by a private contractor, whereby the 
cost to the city at the present time may be diminished. 
With respect to the ash situation, the members of your 
committee are convinced from observation that this is a 
direct expense that is bound to be a means of increasing 
the burden upon the taxpayer, even though an incinerat- 
ing plant is established. At the present time each house- 
holder makes his own arrangement for the disposal of 
ashes. It may be desirable in the future for the city to 
take over the general care of ashes and their removal. It 
will cost money to do this, however, and the taxpayer 
must pay the bill. The need for the city’s disturbing the 
present arrangement of the matter at its disposal is not 
urgent. It can wait for such time as conditions are more 
favorable to inaugurate new ventures for municipal 
activities. Members of the committee have secured much 
valuable data with regard to the removal of ashes in other 
cities, and have definite ideas as to just what procedure is 
to be taken when ashes are to be removed under city 
direction. The present is not the time however to seri- 
ously consider the question of having the city remove 


ashes. 
(To be continued.) 


STREET REPAIRS IN COLUMBUS, O.* 


Amount, Kind and Cost of Stone Block, Cobble and 
Macadam Repairs—Itemized Costs of Four 
Years’ Work—Unit Prices. 

By CHARLES CARROLL BROWN. 








STONE BLOCK AND COBBLE STONE. 

A small amount of stone block and cobble-stone repair 
was done, viz. 985 patches of the former and one of the 
latter. The 1,376 sq. yds. of stone block cost $1,095.46 
for labor, 79.6 cents a sq. yd., and $222.97 for material, 
making the total cost $1,318.39 or 95.8 cents per square 
yard. No new blocks were used, the old blocks being 
relaid. 

The 14 sq. yds. of cobble stone repair cost $25.99 for 
labor and $2.05 for material, or a total of about $2 < 
square yard. 





MACADAM. 

The patching of macadam streets is itemized as to kind 
of treatment and quantity of materials, but not as to 
yardage or cost per square yard. 

For macadam with bituminous binder, if it is assumed 
that the average thickness of patches is 4 inches, the 
246.75 tons of broken stone used would lay about 1,700 
sq. yd. of repairs. 787 gallons of K. P. Tarvia were used 
and 1,100 gallons of asphalt binder, which would amount 
to more than one gallon a sq. yd, if the above assumption 
of average thickness per square yard is correct. 

The broken stone cost $193.44, or 78%4 cents a ton. The 
787 gal. of Tarvia cost $193.44, or 1534 cents a gallon. The 
1,100 gal. of asphalt binder cost $70.50 or 6.4 cents a gal. 


.The 325 gal. of oil used cost $18.68 or 534 cents a gal. The 


labor cost of the bituminous macadam repairs was 
$727.76 or 66 cents a square yard, if the yardage repaired 
was about 1,700, as above computed. 

In water-bound macadam repairs, 1,918.85 tons of 
broken stone were used, which would cover 3,300 sq. yd. 


*Concluded from page 94. 
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The cost of the broken stone was $1,396.15, which is 73 
cents a ton or 10% cents a square yard of the assumed 
area repaired. The labor cost was $1,402.95 or 10% cents 
a square yard. Spiking cost $10, and rolling $780, $600 of 
this cost being on one street. The total cost of macadam 
road repairs was $3,589.14 or 27 cents a square yard. 

A small amount of macadam street was repaired with 
stone chips and Tarvia, using 31.2 tons of stone and cost- 
ing $144.02. With the same assumptions as above the 
area repaired is about 215 sq. yd., and the cost per square 
yard about 66 cents. 

A small area was repaired with glutrin and another 
with emulsified oil, each costing about $15. 

Some streets were treated with Tarvia. Of Tarvia A 
2,359 gal. were used, costing 9 cents a gallon and 1,165 
gal. of Tarvia B, costing 8 cents. Slag was used for 
filling holes and low spots, the 82.34 cu. yd. costing $1.35 
a cubic yard. Labor cost was $174.34 and rolling cost 
$45.00. 

If % gal. of Tarvia was used per square yard, the area 
covered was 7,048 sq. yds. The total cost for labor and 
materials was $590.19 or 8.4 cents a square yard. 

Of Tarvia X, 3,841 gal. were used, applied hot, costing 
9 cents a gal. Under the same assumption as above of 
% gal. per square yard, this would cover 7,682 sq. yd. 
About 200 cu. yd. of slag and broken stone were used, 
the former costing $1.34 per cubic yard, and the latter 
82 cents a ton. Labor cost $156.55 and rolling cost $80. 
The total cost was $737.18, or about 9.6 cents per square 
yard if the above assumption is correct. 

Twenty-two streets were oiled by the street repair de- 
partment, using 8,063 gallons of oil, costing $383.17, which, 
with $101.11 cost of labor made the total cost $484.68. If 
1/3 gal. of oil were used, the surface treated was about 
24,000 sq. yd. and this total cost per square yard was 2 
cents. 

The street sprinkling service oiled 23 streets, making 
from 2 to 5 applications during the season, or 66 appli- 
cations in all. The total area covered by the sprinkling 
was 57,896 sq. yd. and 18,532 gal. of oil were used, 0.32 
gal per square yard, costing $1,079.92, or 5.8 cents per 
gallon, so that the oil cost 1.8 cents per square yard. 
The labor cost was $434.49 or 34 cent a square yard. A 
few cubic yards of sand, gravel and broken stone were 
used on five streets so that the total cost of labor and 
materials was $1,551.81 making the average cost 2.6 cents 
per square yard treated. On the 23 streets treated the 
amount of oil used varied from 0.22 to 0.55 gal. per square 
yard, averaging 0.32, and the cost for oil varied from 1.2 
to 3.1 cents, averaging 1.8 a square yard. The labor cost 
varied from 0.14 to 1.5 cents per square yard, averaging 
0.75 cent, and the total cost per square yard ranged from 
1.4 to 5.4 cents, averaging 2.6 cents. 

COMPARISONS WITH FORMER YEARS. 

The cost of repairs, and particularly the yardage requir- 
ing repairs, depends upon whether the repairs are kept 
up to date. A number of years of neglect of repairs will 
necessitate large repairs in the year when they are 
brought up to date. 

Following is the yardage of brick and stone block pave- 
ments repaired in each of the past six years: 


. Yards of brick Per cent 
Year and stone increase or 
pavement repaired. decrease. 
lak ania whi aptraccuiaem eat ,025 ae 
a Se ae eee 42,930 64.9 I 
Dk cuswankoheeawadow 35,539 17.0D 
_ . SEs Meet capes 29,572 16.8 D 
a ee eran ea 63,116 53.01 
SRS ee eee ee 11,610 81.6 D 


The decrease in repairs in 1916 was due to a lack of 
funds, and the complaints of defective streets in 1917 
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were a direct result of the failure on this account in 1916 
to keep up all the repairs needed that year. , 

The accompanying table giving the results of the opera- 
tion of the repair of brick and stone block streets con- 
tains much interesting information if it is used as a guide 
for estimates in other repair departments and as a form 
for making possible comparisons with the operations in 
other cities and of the results in different years. 


Details of Cost of Brick and Stone Street Repairs in 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Items. 1913 1914 1915 1916 
Number of patches..... 10,317 13,677 33,680 3,291 
Sq. yds. in patches...... 35,539 29,572 63,116 11,608 
Sq. yd. per patch...... 3.44 2.16 1.88 3.54 
Cu. yds. sand used...... 1,270 911 1,875 327 
a oe ee $1,090.25 $812.96 $1,687.23 $293.33 
Cost of sand per cu. yd. $0.86 $0.89 $0.90 $0.90 
Cost of pitch and tar.. $3,940.55 $2,526.41 $6,090.47 $858.11 
Cost of coment. ...ccoss $39 $121.64 $150.61 $55.68 
Cost of tools, etc....... $654.05 $675.88 $1,131.47 $381.56 
Total cost of adjunct 

materials ............ $5,724.56 $4,136.89 $9,059.78 $1,588.70 
Cost of adjunct mater- 

ials, per- sq. yd....... $0.162 $0.14 $0.14 $0.14 
os e BO eee $26,371.24 $21,602.30 $42,994.76 $7,844.40 
Cost of labor, per sq. yd. $0.74 $0.73 $0.68 $0.68 
No. of bricks used, 010.246,089 239,469 286,204 88,672 
No. of bricks used, new.103,548 130,072 444,694 26,236 
Cost of new bricks.... $1,636.82 2,261.63 $7,141.80 $460.81 
Cost of brick per M.... $15.80 $17.30 $16.10 $17.55 
No. of blocks used, old. 963 1,164 15,101 4,663 
No. of blocks used, new 21,399 7,412 2,653 > cele 
No. of blocks, Hayden. 38,797 57,047 16,760 3,045 
Cost of new blocks..... $1,547.32 $538.58 $128.60 Seta 
Total cost of bricks and 

is ccebeahenw es $3,184.14 $2,800.21 $7,270.40 $460.81 
Cost per sq. yd. repaired $0.090 $0.095 $0.115 $0.040 
Total cost of repairs. ..$35,279.94 $28,539.40 $59,324.95 $1,940.05 
Total cost per sq. yd. 

$0.99 $0.965 $0.935 $0.86 


repaired 





The amount of stone repair is so small as to be practically 
negligible in the totals and averages. 

The variations in activity are indicated by the first two 
items, number of patches made and area of those patches. 
The effect of this activity is shown in the average area 
of each patch in the third item. In 1915, when a large 
amount of work was done, large and small holes were 
patched and the average area of patches is small. In 
1916, when the amount of work was greatly curtailed on 
account of lack of funds, the larger breaks naturally 
were repaired first and the yardage per patch is therefore 
quite large. The same was true to a less extent in 1913 
and 1914, there being a 20 per cent reduction each year 
from the area repaired the year before. It will be noted 
that in 1914 there was a 30 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of patches, though there was a 20 per cent reduction 
in the area. This suggests that the amount of repair 
done in 1914 was approximately the proper normal 
amount for streets of the age they had that year; whereas 
the figures for 1915 indicate greater attention to repairs 
than the normal and those for 1916 much less than the 
normal. 

The cost of materials other than brick is quite constant 
and the variation in cost of labor is small, computed per 
square yard of repairs. 

The cost of the bricks and blocks varies considerably 
on account of the variation in the number of new bricks 
bought. Thus in 1913 the number of old bricks and 
blocks used was 247,052, which is 60 per cent of those 
used, including Hayden blocks. In 1914 it was 240,632 
or 55 per cent; in 1915,.301,305, or 39 per cent; in 1916, 
93,335, or 76 per cent. This accounts for the low cost 
of brick per square yard of patch in 1916 and for the low 
total cost of patching per square yard. The higher cost 
of labor in 1913 and 1914 accounts for the higher total 
cost in those years. By making such comparisons as 
these the weak spots in the management can be picked 
out and the effect of possible savings is visible. 

A table of unit prices paid for labor and materials aids 
in making the comparisons accurately. Following is the 
table for Columbus: 











Wages, Cents Per Hour. 
1913 1914 1915 1916 
DG ROPOMIGM 60500 cecvoeed ees 50 50 50 50 
NE aithae'e Gnd e eo wide e0 Hiss 43% 43% 43% 43% 
| Ee ree pe ere 3744 37% 37% 37% 
MTU GMML DAVETE 2 co ceccesececs 30 30%* 31% 31 yy 
I er er re ees Te 28167 28%t 30 30 
NS Shs a Bway idilale ialns 4% 28% § 28% 28% 30 
RE Tig hie a oak ut a oe ily 604 55°5/, 555/59 555/5 
Cost of Materials Per Unit Named, 

Standard pavers, per M....... $16.75 $16.75 $16.50 $16.50 
Old style pavers, per M...... 16.75 17.25 17.00 18.25 
Pitch, per ton, f. o. b. yard 11.00 11.50 11.00 9.51 
IE OU COR isiccvccccvevscves 0.85 0.85 0.85 0.85 

Pee 9 : a) { 0.60 0.70 0.559 0.71 
Macadam, per ton, range...... 1 0.725 0.80 0.669 0.83 
. ' ; ore f 0.55 0.559 0.71 
Stone dust, per ton, range.... 1 0.65 0.669 0.83 

*30% for first half; 31% for second half of season. 

427% for one month; 284% for remainder of season. 

t28% to 30. 

$25 for one month, 28% for remainder of season. 

{50 for one month; 60 for remainder of season. 





EFFECT OF WAR ON GARBAGE DISPOSAL. 


In a paper before the American Public Health Asso- 


ciation, I. S. Osborn, head of the Division of Utilization 
of Food and Household Wastes of the United States 
Food Administration, discussed the effect of the war on 


the production and disposal of refuse. Sixty cities 
showed an average reduction of 12 to 15 per cent in the 
amount of refuse collected during nine months of 1917; 
and the amount of grease per ton of refuse also showed 
a reduction of 15 per cent, or a reduction of grease per 
capita of 25 to 30 per cent. 

“Until recently there has been a 
towards incineration, especially among the smaller cities. 
This method, in nearly has been followed 
considerable expense to the municipalities, both for in- 
stallation and operation, with no returns except in the 
very few cases where power has been developed—but in 
most instances the cost of power development has been 
greater than the revenue obtained. 

“There is now a strong tendency to adopt some method 
of refuse utilization instead of incineration. Refuse pig- 
geries will be found desirable in many cities. Each thou- 
sand population produces food waste sufficient to fit 
twenty-five hogs for market. In the smaller communities 
no other method of refuse disposal will show returns as 
desirable from an economic viewpoint as feeding refuse 
to pigs. 

“For the larger cities, no doubt, refuse reduction will 
prove to be the most advantageous method. The decrease 
in quantities of by-products will to a large extent be off- 
set by their increased values, and at the same time there 
will be a tendency to recover additional by-products that 
now are lost. 

‘There is an ever-increasing demand for the tankage 
produced from refuse, for use in the manufacture of fer- 
The price of nitrogenous fertilizer is determined 
by the available nitrogen. The old form of tests showed 
a low available nitrogen in refuse tankage, but the soil 
tests now made by the United States Department of 
Agriculture show that the material decomposes readily, 
affording a rapidly available nitrogen supply. 

“The values of the by-products from the existing refuse 
reduction plants, at present prices, will amount to 
$8,500,000 for grease and $2,250,000 for tankage. From 
the tankage can be produced annually about 9,000,000 
pounds of nitrogen, 25,000,000 pounds of bone phosphate 
lime and 2,500,000 pounds of potash. The grease that is 
recovered is split up into various by-products, the glyce- 
rine content being the most valuable. From the refuse 
grease produced in the plants operating in the United 
States, 8,000,000 pounds of nitro-glycerine can be ex- 
tracted, and still leave grease from which can be made ap- 
proximately 200,000,000 12-ounce cakes of soap. 


strong tendency 


every case, 


tilizer. 
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“There is a great shortage of the materials that can be 
produced from refuse. Utilization is not solely a ques- 
tion of profit. Every community should utilize its wastes 
and make available from this source everything which 
may be gained thereby for the country’s needs.” 





SANTA MONICA SELLS GARBAGE. 


Santa Monica, Cal., in January closed a contract with 
the Pacific Hog-Raising Co., which is owned by Japan- 
ese, for the purchase of the city’s garbage at a price which 
is believed to be the highest ever paid in the United 
the city is to 


States. In accordance with this contract, 
receive $18.90 a ton for its garbage. Another bid was 
received from a Los Angeles party of $17.18 a ton. Last 


year the city received only $1.60 a ton. The Hog-Raising 
Co. operates a hog ranch in the Santa Monica moun- 
tains within three miles of the city, where it raises sev- 
eral thousand hogs. 





BELIEVES IN CITY MANAGER GOVERNMENT. 
The following letter has been received from an official 

(not the city manager) of a city which has had the city 

manager form of government for several years and who 

modestly has requested that we do not publish his name. 

He expresses the opinion, in a footnote, that this form of 

government is applicable to cities with populations of 

from five thousand to fifteen thousand. 

Editor of Municipal Journal, New York City: 

Dear Sir: 

[ am a reader of your Journal, and being a student of 
municipal affairs, have given special thought to the general 
plan of city government. My home being in a 
city where the business of the city is in the hands of the 
city manager, I have made comparisons, and have reached 
the conclusion that it is the best form of city government, 
and it is a surprise to me that other people who pay the 
expenses of the city government do not demand the man- 
ager form. Recently 1 visited many cities and, as far as 
able, I gathered information concerning the government of 
them. In the few cities which had the manager form it was 
easy to get information, but the same was not true where 
the old council form was in vogue. I was surprised at the 
number of people coming into direct touch with the man- 
ager, in fact, the office seemed to be a clearance house where 
charity was administred to the needy, disputes between 
neighbors were settled without resorting to the courts, and, 
most important of all, the relations between city and citi- 
zens were made so plain that many persons going into the 
office with a grievance left with a kindly thought of their 
duty to the city. If a citizen thinks of his relation to the 
city as‘a member of large family in which he is vitally in- 
terested, you would not hear that oft-repeated threat, “I 
will sue the city,” “Wish I could sell out and leave,” and 
other similar remarks. It is not the duty of the city man- 
ager to save money like a miser by hoarding it or putting it 
out on interest, but rather to get results. The American 
public cares very little about the amount expended, but 
they demand improved services. It is not the city’s duty to 
pay a dividend in money, but in service rendered. This can 
best be accomplished by the city manager form of govern- 
ment with the manager clothed with authority to manage. 

A great deal depends on the man selected to fill the office. 
He should possess good sound business judgment. He should 
be practical, as a large portion of the city’s affairs are 
practical in operation. He should be affable and a man of 
easy approach and good address, and well-versed in city af- 
fairs. After the manager has been selected, he should have 
the united support of the entire community, and better ser- 
vice to a marked degree will take the place of the old 
sluggish council and committee neglect. 

Speaking from experience, 1 feel that one of the greatest 
hindrances is the reluctance with which other members’ of 
council relinquish their authority after they have selected 
the manager. Kicks? Yes, you will have lots of them; but 
improved methods, good results and better service will wear 
the kicker out. 


Manager 


Yours very truly, 
ONE WHO HAS LIVED UNDER BOTH FORMS OF 
N VT. 


CITY GOVERN- 
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KEEPING THE ROADS OPEN. 


Subsequent to the publication last week of an editorial] 
on this subject, we learned of several instances in which 
officials have realized the importance of keeping the main 
highways in such condition that the snow will not inter- 
fere with motor traffic. In Ohio the state department 
sent urgent calls a few days ago to certain county officials 
to make the roads passable where the snow had drifted 
badly, an imperative reason being that government trucks 
on their way to France via Atlantic seaports were being 
seriously impeded. The commissioners were considering 
the use of prisoners from the county jail for the purpose. 

In New York state the same necessity existed on the 
roads between Buffalo and New York, and other roads 
leading to the several military camps. Near Buffalo and 
Madison Barracks, along the shore of Lake Ontario, it 
seems impossible to keep the roads shoveled out, and 
highway engineer Charles C. Cassell has proposed using 
a caterpillar tractor to pack down the snow instead. It 
is believed that this would be much cheaper and more 
lasting than digging out the snow, which costs $250 per 
mile per month. 

Pennsylvania is keeping two hundred and fifty miles of 
highway cleared of snow for the army trucks, this being 
done by the Maintenance Division of the State Highway 
Department, using various kinds of appliances and meth- 
ods. Its operations wiil be described next week. A large 
part of the distance kept open comprises a section of the 
Lincoln Highway. The first endeavor to keep this high- 
way open across Illinois was recently made on the road 
between Aurora and Geneva, where a snow plow drawn 
by horses was used, aided by -gangs of men with shovels. 

With a determination to keep the roads open fo traffic, 
there is no doubt that new methods and contrivances will 
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be devised. Packing the snow with rollers has been 
practiced for years in city streets in New England. There 
would seem to be no reason why a rotary snow excavator, 
similar to those used by the railroads, could not be carried 
and operated by a motor truck; and other ideas will 
suggest themselves. The important thing. is to realize 
that main routes should be kept open. In addition to 
this, is the consideration that the interest and sinking 
fund on the cost of such a road amounts to $8 to $12 per 
mile per day, on the average, and that this value is being 
lost to the community every day that the road is 
impassable. 





CONSERVING COAL AND WATER. 


The deputy water commissioner of Cleveland, O., has 
informed the water consumers of that city that the water 
they waste requires a car load of coal a day for pumping 
—and a car load of coal is a whole lot these days. Chicago 
uses needlessly six car loads a day in the same way. And 
almost every city in the country that pumps its water 
supply wastes fuel by wasting water. This is true whether 
it pumps by steam, gas or electricity. Conserving fuel is 
as important as conserving food just now, and the federal 
authorities report that the fuel shortage will probably 
continue for at least another year. 

Many of the cities are realizing this, reports reaching 
us from all over the country of warnings to citizens 
against this indirect waste of coal by wasting water. One 
instance is Erie, Pa., a large display notice that appeared 
in a daily paper of that city recently being reproduced 


below: 
SAVE YOUR MONEY 
BY 
Saving Your City Water 





The City Water Department belongs to the Citizens of Erie, 
and any saving that the Citizens make in the consumption of 
water conserves the taxpayers’ money. 





All water now used in the City is filtered. It costs money to 
filter the water and coal is high. 

Therefore, SAVE WATER. 

Don’t leave the faucet running to prevent freezing. 

Turn off the water in the ¢ellar at night. 





"Don’t leave the faucet running in the house longer than is 


necessary. 
Report any leaks. 





Recent inspection by the Water Department indicates that 
a saving of at least five million gallons (5,000,000 gallons) of 
water a day can be effected by the water takers keeping the 
fixtures from leaking. This means $40.00 per day, easy. Shut 
off and drain the supply to your sprinkler connections before 
they freeze up and burst. 


SAVE THE WATER 





By Order of Commissioners of Water Works in the 
City of Erie. 
GEORGE C. GENSHEIMER, Secretary. 

The Frankfort, Kentucky, fuel administration urges the 
citizens, through the daily papers, to “Save in Coal by 
Reduced Use of City’s Water.” It is estimated that it 
costs Chicago nearly $12,000 a day to furnish the wasted 
water, as is described in the leading article in this issue. 
The country at large is probably wasting more than 
twenty-five million dollars a year in this way. 

But most important just now is the coal. Hundreds of 
thousands of families, during this winter of unprecedent- 
ed cold, are without coal for days at a time—some of 
them for weeks. And meantime thousands of tons a day 
are being used to furnish water to wasters. Such waste 
is as criminal as throwing bread and meat into the gar- 
bage pail, and city governments would be justified in 
taking drastic measures to prevent it. 
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Road Building Policy of Federal Government. 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary Houston, of the Department 
of Agriculture, in a communication to the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials, recently set forth 
squarely the policy which he thinks should be followed in 
highway construction during the war. Secretary Houston 
says: “So far as it is practicable to do so, this department 
will urge the maintenance of the highways already con- 
structed; the construction and completion of those high- 
ways which are vitally important because of their bearing 
upon the war situation or for the movement of commodi- 
ties; the postponement of all highway construction rela- 
tively less essential or not based upon important military 
or economic needs. The department is preparing to sug- 
gest to the state highway departments the preparation of 
a schedule of work for the Federal aid projects for 1918 in 
line with this policy.” In carrying out the policy thus an- 
nounced there have been sent out by the Office of Public 
Roads of the Department of Agriculture schedule forms on 
which the states are requested to set forth their proposed 
Federal aid work for the 1918 working season. These 
schedules call for a description of each road, the character, 
quantity, and rail haul of the materials to be used, the 
probable cost, the amount of Federal funds desired, the 
specific purpose of the improvement, its bearing upon the 
war situation, and what effect a delay of the work until 
1919 or later would have. With the information thus assem- 
bled and classified, an efficient road construction program 
is assured. While it is impossible to make any definite 
statement regarding the transportation of road materials, 
the expectations are that the transportation situation will 
be improved and that the shipment of such materials for 
essential projects can be made. Road construction and 
maintenance in the United States involve an annual ex- 
penditure of some $300,000,000, and there is scarcely a sec- 
tion of the country that is not seriously affected by a 
marked disturbance in road work. 


State Highway Commission Reorganized. 

Austin, Tex.—The members of the Highway Commission 
resigned recently in a body and the commission has been 
reorganized by the new members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. According to chairman Curtis Hancock, he ten- 
dered his resignation because of “a difference in the com- 
mission as to a matter of policy. There were three view- 
points advanced by the members of the commission as to 
the administrative duties of the department in the absence 
of the commission. The question arose as to the organiza- 
tion ot the department—whether the duties of the 
department during the absence of the commission 
should be wholly in the hands of the engineer, or 
whether it should be wholly in the hands of a secretary, 
or whether it should be divided into two departments and 
the secretary be given the administrative duties over the 
automobile registration bureau and the engineer over the 
road building bureau. My opinion was that the law con- 
ferred the administrative duties upon the highway engineer 
during the absence of the commission and that he should 
be head of the department. One of the commissioners 
took the position that the secretary should be the head 
of the department and the question was temporarily settled 
by a compromise, making the engineer head of his depart- 
ment and the secretary head of the automobile registration 
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bureau. When the secretary’s term of office expired by 
limitation, he having been employed only up to January 1, 
the matter was open again for adjustment, and there could 
be no agreement, so the commissioners tendered their 
resignation.” In the reorganization of the state highway 
commission under the new members, commissioner J. G. 
Fowler of San Antonio was made commissioner of regis- 
tration, and commissioner R. H. Hubbard of Bowie, Mon- 
tague county, was placed at the head of the highway 
department, while chairman Hancock will have general 
supervision over various departments. At the first meeting 
held of the new commission, it abolished the position of 
secretary, thus saving the state the sum of $3,000 annually 
which had heretofore been paid for the services of a 
secretary. The old commission has also dispensed with 
the services of a secretary and the new commission ratified 
this action. The duties of secretary will devolve upon 
Charles A. Duren, the chief engineer of the commission. 

The central legislative investigating committee has 
adopted the report of representative Sentell on the inves- 
tigation made of the state highway department. The report 
recommends the placing of the state highway department. 
under the railroad commission; that the three offices of 
the highway commissioners as now exist be abolished and 
that one man be placed over the entire department. In 
other words the central committee shall recommend to 
the legislature that the highway department shall be a one- 
man affair, and that man be appointed by the railroad 
commission, and this commissioner shall devote his entire 
time to the supervision of the department, and that he 
shall be subject to and report to the railroad commission; 
and his appointment be confirmed by the senate. “We 
believe that the policy of three appointive heads of equal 
powers for the management of a department, such as is 
that of the highway department, at present is a failure and 
a bad policy,” said Mr. Sentell. Senator Hopkins wanted 
to amend the report so that the governor shall appoint the 
commissioner instead of the railroad commission, but this 
amendment was rejected. It is also recommended in the 
report that the salary of the chief engineer shall be fixed 
at $4,000 a year; at present the chief engineer receives 
$5,000 a year. Senator Hopkins obtained the adoption of 
an amendment that members of the highway commission 
shall not in the future make trips over the state making 
political speeches, and charge the expenses to the state. 
It is further recommended that the present force in the 
highway department be materially decreased. 


Untangling New Jersey’s Road Tax Law. 

Trenton, N. J.—Dismissing an appeal of the Erie Rail- 
road Company, attacking the constitutionality of the Edge 
road tax act, the State Board of Taxes and Assessments 
has handed down a decision holding that the first and 
fourth classes of railroad property are not subject to the 
road tax act, but that, by reason of the peculiar plan of 
taxation applicable to them, their taxes are increased auto- 
matically by the operation of th act. The opinion 
pointed out that such increase has been anticipated by the 
Legislature and appropriated to the road fund. The rail- 
road’s appeal included the assessments on first, second and 
fourth class property,. since which time, however, the 
Supreme court has decided that second-class property is 
taxable under the Edge act. This decision eliminated con- 
sideration of this class of property by the tax board. The 
opinion of the tax board pointed out the method em- 
ployed in taxing such property on the basis of the average 
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tax rate in the state. The opinion then continued as fol- 
lows: 

_ it is obvious of course that the inclusion of the road tax 
in the local rate operated to increase the average rate of 
taxation. It follows, therefore, that the taxes imposed upon 
fiist and fourth class ra.lroad property have been corre- 
spondingly increased. This results from the method pre- 
scribed by the legislature for computing the average rate of 
taxation. It is entirely consistent with the opinion of the 
Supreme court that the first and fourth classes of railroad 
property are not subject to the road tax act. 

Manifestly, all that that opinion establishes is that rail- 
road property of the classes we are discussing does not come 
within the Classification of the road tax act, and that it 
would therefore be unlawful to impose upon this property 
the road tax in addition to the average tax rate. To argue 
that because the railroad property in question is indirectly 
obliged to pay its share of road taxes, it is thereby sub- 
jected to taxation under the road tax law, is to question the 
validity of the judicially approved method of taxing this 
class of property. , 

“Such property, for example, is not subject to the state 
school tax, but that tax helps to make up the rate of tax- 
ation in each district, and therefore is reflected in the average 
tax rate. First and fourth class railroad property is subject 
neither to local assssment nor local taxation, and yet the 
tax rate for local purposes is an important factor in de- 
ho oad the amount of taxes such property must pay to the 
state. 

“Tt will be seen, therefore, that the appropriating act of 
1917 was necessary to insure the diversion to the road fund 
cf the increase in railroad taxes effected by the road tax 
scheme.” 

Supreme court justice Swayze has granted writs of 
certiorari to the various railroads making up the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system in this state for a review on the 
constitutionality of the Edge road tax act. The com- 
panies contend that it is erroneous and contrary to law to 
include the tax to be collected on first, third, and fourth 
class railroad property of one mill on each dollar of valua- 
tion. After the writs were granted, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company turned over to state treasurer Read $2,- 
460,236, representing the tax levied against its property 
minus $79,689 assessed for the road tax on the first, third, 
and fourth class property. Meanwhile receipts from the 
Edge road tax actually turned into the state treasury 
by January 25 totalled $1,482,788.76. This included full re- 
turns from fifteen counties and partial payments from two 
others. Four counties, including Essex, had not made any 
payment to the treasury. Hudson County sent in a check 
for approximately $169,000 as a partial payment on account 
of the road tax and has notified the state controller’s 
office that more will soon be forthcoming. The tax in 
Middlesex has been held up by the freeholder mixup and 
the refusal of banks to honor checks of the county col- 
lector. Remittances from Warren have been delayed by 
the tangle which resulted in the suspension of the opera- 


tion of the taxing machinery of that county. 


Short Highway Engineering Course in Illinois. 
Urbana, Ill—The annual short course in highway engi- 
neering was recently held here and drew a large attend- 
ance of road engineers, superintendents, commissioners 
and contractors. Among the lecturers in the course were 
S. E. Bradt, state superintendent of highways; Clifford 
Older, chief engineer; H. E. Bilger, state road engineer; 
Prof. F. H. Newell; Prof. Ira O. Baker; Prof. D. A. Abrams, 
Lewis Institute, Chicago; Frank T. Sheets, assistant main- 
tenance engineer; B. H. Piepmeier, maintenance engineer ; 
Prof. S. W. Parr, G. F. Burch, acting bridge engineer, and 
Col. L. D. Wildman, U. S. A. Among the subjects discussed 
were: Financing, military necessity, foundations for piers 
and abutments, drainage, surveying instruments, concrete, 
brick, maintenance, bridges, earth, gravel and macadam, 
oils, tars and asphalts, painting and maintenance of 
bridges, bituminous roads. A number of highway labora- 
tory sessions were held. The meeting was held jointly 

with the Illinois Highway Improvement Association. 


Urge Uniform Road Marking. 

Trenton, N. J.—Arrow-shaped signs for road markers 
are recommended for New Jersey in a report just made to 
the State Association of County Engineers, a copy of which 
was forwarded to the state highway commission by the 
association’s highway sign committee. The report is the 
result of a survey of states east of the Mississippi river, 
and the form of marker selected as the most desirable is 
that now in use in Connecticut. The members of the engi- 
neers’ committee are R. P. McClave of Bergen County, 
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Thomas Wasser of Hudson County and George Cooper of 
Monmouth County. In its report the committee says no 
attempt may be made to establish a national standard for 
road signs, but that it believes some consideration should 
be given the future use of the markers and that the best 
obtainable designs should be adopted. Some regulation of 
advertising signs, used for road markers, is also desirable, 
the committee believes. It finds some of these signs give 
excellent service, byt favors giving official markers pref- 
erence, with those privately owned, if acceptable, given 
secondary positions on the roads. The arrow sign recom- 
mended conspicuously carries the name of the most im- 
portant town on the route and the two towns nearest the 
sign in smaller, but legible, lettering. Eight of the states 
with which the committee communicated are ready to co- 
operate in a movement for standardized signs. They are 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Virginia and Wisconsin. 


Court Holds “Closed” Specifications Legal. 

Montélair, N. J—Upholding the award of a contract for 
paving an avenue in this city, the supreme court has de- 
cided «hat a requirement in the specifications for a 
patented road material was legal, inasmuch as the manu- 
facturers had filed a certificate stipulating the price at 
which the material could be purchased by any bidder, 
Certiorari proceedings had been brought by property own- 
ers attacking the action of the Montclair Town Com- 
mission in awarding the contract to the Standard 
situlithic Company. In the first instance the contract was 
awarded to the Standard company, although it was not the 
lowest bidder. This award was subsequently set aside and 
bids were readvertised for,.in which warrenite was speci- 
fied. The contract was again awarded to the Standard 
company, which was then the lowest bidder. The second 
award was attacked on the grounds that twenty-five per 
cent of the special benefits would be assessed against the 
complainant, that the awards did not specify the time 
within which the contract was to be completed, and that 
the specifications required a patented road material. 








SEWERAGE AND SANITATION 





Fear Epidemic of Spinal Meningitis. 

Charlotte, N. C—As a precaution against an outbreak of 
spinal meningitis, the city commission issued an order 
closing all places of amusement, churches, reading rooms 
and libraries and prohibiting any public gathering in the 
city of Charlotte for a period of two weeks. General J. T. 
Dickman, commanding Camp Greene, also issued an order 
prohibiting officers and enlisted men in the camp entering 
the city during the period without special written permit 
from commanding officers “for necessary purpose.” The 
order was promulgated in a proclamation, issued by mayor 
F. R. MecNinch, who pronounced the situation “grave,” 
although there were only six cases of meningitis in the 
city, he said. 


Sewage Disposal Plant Not Subject to Taxation. 

Trenton, N. J—Reversing in part a decision of the state 
tax board, the supreme court has held that the lands and 
buildings constituting the sewage disposal plant, used 
jointly by Plainfield, North Plainfield and Dunellen, is not 
subject to taxation. The property was assessed for taxes 
for 1915 and 1916 by the borough of Middlesex, where it is 
situated. The assessment was upheld by the Middlesex 
County tax board, but was modified by the state board to 
the extent of exempting the buildings and so much of the 
ninety-acre tract as actually was used for the filtration 
beds. In this decision the state board followed largely the 
reasoning of decisions under which charitable and similar 
institutions are entitled to exemption on buildings and so 
much of the surrounding land as is necessary to their fair 
enjoyment. In the present case, however, the supreme 
court held that a different rule should obtain, the measure 
of exemption depending upon whether the property in- 
volved is actually devoted to public use. The testimony 
indicated that the purchase of a tract considerably larger 
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than was actually needed for the filtering beds was neces- 
sitated to avoid a nuisance to adjoining property owners. 
Sustaining such a purchase as a public use the court said: 
“It seems to us that the municipalities were bound to pur- 
chase a tract of land of sufficient dimensions to prevent 
the intended use from becoming a nuisance, and that this 
element should be considered in determining whether the 
property is held for a public use.” 


Water Shortage Ties Up Harrisburg. 


Harrisburg, Pa—Following a series of mishaps and 
greatly increased consumption due to weather conditions, 
the city faced an acute water famine which resulted in the 
shutting down all industry for a period of six days. The 
situation, however, is not expected to be normal until 
February 15, by which time repairs will have been com- 
pleted to the pump, the breaking of which caused the 
difficulty, and the new electrically-operated 500,000-gallon 
pump will be in operation. J. W. Ledoux, of Philadelphia, 
consulting engineer, was retained by city commissioner 
Hassler to make an investigation and report on the situa- 
tion. With the closing of all industrial and manufacturing 
plants, except public utilities, bakeries, hospitals and milk 
depots, thousands of employees were thrown out of work. 
A committee was appointed by mayor Keister, consisting 
of representatives of the leading industries, with full power 
to take whatever action it deemed necessary in the crisis. 
Water was pumped from the supplies of Dauphn, Hummels- 
town and Steelton. A proclamation was issued by the 
mayor calling for care in water use by all consumers. 
Health officer Raunick urged all to boil the water used 
for domestic purposes. A survey showed that the average 
water consumption per capita is 151 gallons each day. This 
figure includes water supplied for all purposes, including 
commercial, domestic, public uses and allowance for loss. 
In Harrisburg, the domestic uses require seventy-eight 
gallons. Domestic consumption totals 575,000 gallons each 
day; industries, 560,000. Citizen consumers pay 10 cents a 
thousand gallons; industries pay from 3% to 8 cents a 


thousand. For a year—that of 1917, for example—citizens 
paid $95,376.66 for their water service; industries paid 
$70,806.70. Every citizen pays the regular rate of 8 cents 


a thousand gallons for water; eighty-five per cent of the 


industries pay but 3.25 cents a thousand. Total number of 
gallons pumped during November was 341,060,200. Of this 
amount the 13,500 metered and unmetered houses consumed 
173,416,700 gallons; the industries, 167,643,500. 


Company Supplies Unfiltered Water Despite State Board. 

Montclair, N. J—Characterizing the action as the “big- 
gest piece of effrontery ever perpetrated on the town,” 
mayor Louis F. Dodd has determined to obtain redress for 
the action of the Montclair Water company in breaking a 
seal placed by the state board of health to prevent the 
supplying of unfiltered water to the town. Two weeks 
before the town officials discovered that a large proportion 
of unfiltered water, which was only treated, was being sent 
from the Passaic river into the towns’ mains. This was 
found to be the case in Bloomfield, Nutley and other com- 
munities served by the East Jersey Water company. An 
unusually large number of cases of intestinal disorder 
were reported, reaching over 1,500 now. It was found that 
by an order from Mr. McAdoo at Washington, issued on 
the request of Jersey City manufacturers to the President’s 
secretary, Joseph Tumulty, the water company had sent a 
large part of its supply to that city. The strain on the 
filtration system was so great that about one-ninth of 
Montclair’s supply had to come from the Passaic river, 
treated, but unfiltered. On being notified of the situation 
by secretary A. Prescott Folwell, of the Montclair health 
board, the state board of health sent a number of inves- 
tigators to the town. The Washington order was “dis- 
avowed” by secretary McAdoo. The state health board 
placed a seal at the valve at the Little Falls filter plant 
and the town asked the company not to change the water 
supply again without official notification. The town com- 
mission was surprised at a notice from the health officer, 
Chester H. Wells, that the state seal had been broken and 
river water was again being supplied. The health board 
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warned all citizens to continue boiling their water and 
boiled water was furnished to the pupils of the schools. 


Instal New Air-Lift System. 


Kaukauna, Wis.—Supt. W. B. Montgomery, of the water 
department, is being congratulated on his solution of the 
city’s water problem which has vexed the city for a long 
time. The diminished and unreliable flow of-water from 
the artesian wells has proved annoying and a potential 
source of danger in an emergency. After investigation of 
the situation in other cities, supt. Montgomery last October 
ordered equipment for the installation of an air-lift system. 
The work is now completed, having been delayed by freight 
conditions. The total cost of the installation is only $1,800 
and the equipment is guaranteed to deliver 500 gallons per 
minute, or about 700,000 per day, about three times the 
amount of the present water consumption. Previously to 
the improvement, the three wells could deliver not more 
than 235 to 250 gallons. The system is operated by a 24 
h. p. motor, and the cost is very low. Before the installation 
it was never possible to maintain enough water in the 
reservoirs at ail times necessary for fire and consumers’ 
needs. Now the reservoirs will be filled with the ‘necessary 
300,000 gallons. The need of new wells has also been 
obviated. The quality of the water is said to be improved 
by the incidental aeration. 








STREET LIGHTING AND POWER 





Dissolve Injunction Against City Reducing Rates. 


Amarillo, Tex.—Federal judge W. R. Smith has dissolved 
the temporary injunction of the local light company 
against the city, restraining the municipality from decreas- 
ing the rates on domestic and power current. The rates 
now enjoyed by the city are said to be the lowest in the 
state. The case comes up in federal court this month for 
permanent settlement. 


U. S. Asks Gas Standard Reduction in New Jersey. 


Trenton, N. J.—In a response to a request from the War 
Department, the state public utilities commission has made 
an order, effective at once, permitting a thirty-day reduction 
in the standard of gas supplied by the Public Service Gas 
company from its plants in Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, 
Trenton and Camden. The present average standard c* 
600 British thermal units now required is reduced under 
the order to 570 B. t. u., with a stipulation that the mini- 
mum shall not fall below 550. The order was made subject 
to the proviso that all toluol, a byproduct obtained in the 
manufacture of gas and used in the production of high 
should be furnished to the United States 
government. The government is threatened with a scarcity 
of toluol in its munition plants. Lowering of the gas 
standard will increase the available supply of toluol. The 
decision of the board was reached at a hearing resulting 
from a telegraphic request received by the commission 
from lieutenant-colonel Burns of the ordnance department. 
He informed the commission that, because of existing con- 
fusion in railroad facilities and the commandeering of oil 
tank steamers for the navy use, there has been a shortage 
in the oil supply available for gas companies. This forced 
the Public Service Gas company to suspend the operation 
of its toluol plant. Vice-president Whitcomb of the com- 
pany said there is practically no profits derived from the 
manufacture of toluol. In answer to a question from 
president Donges, of the commission, he said the product 
is manufactured at a cost of seventy cents a gallon, not 
including overhead charges, and is sold for $1.50 a gallon. 
The proposed reduction of thirty British thermal units in 
the gas standard, Mr. Whitcomb said, would not make a 
difference of one-half cent in the manufacture of 1,000 
cubic feet of gas. He asserted the reduction would not be 
noticed either by domestic or commercial consumers. 
Claude H. Anderson, secretary of the League of New 
Jersey Municipalities, informed the commission of resolu- 


explosives, 
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tions adopted by the league, favoring the granting of the 
request made by the War Department. He suggested, how- 
ever, that in the event of a request for an extension, the 
league be notified. 


Allow Gas Rate Increases. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Increases in gas rates amounting to 
approximately 12 to 20 per cent were allowed by the West 
Virginia public service commission when president E. R. 
Morgan, of the commission, made public his opinion based 
on the application of the West Virginia Central Gas com- 
pany, the West Virginia and Maryland Gas company and 
the Northern Natural Gas company, which supply numerous 
towns in central West Virginia with natural gas. The three 
companies asked for increases amounting to 25 or 30 per 
cent, but the order reduced the rates asked. The towns 
and vicinity listed in the order are: Jane Lew, Butcher- 
ville, Deanville, Lightburn, Buckhannon, Berlin, Hodges, 
Philippi, Volga, Hall, Bellington, Junior, Dartmour, Elkins, 
Beverly, Mill Creek, Huttonsville, Parsons, Hambleton, 
Hendricks, Montrose, Moore, Davis, Thomas, Douglas, Wil- 
liam, Bayard, Dobbin, Gormania, Henry, Elk Garden, Pied- 
mont, Keyser, Terra Alta, Corinth, Ridgely, Albright, 
Rowlesburg, Manheim, Kingwood, Tunnelton, St. George 


and Black Fork. The new rates are effective as of Jan- 
uary 1 in the order. The case has been pending for some 
time, and a thorough investigation was made by H. E. 


Nease, the commission’s expert statistician. 








FIRE AND POLICE 





New Wage Scale for Police and Firemen. 


Police and firemen have been granted sal- 
much 


Scranton, Pa- 
ary increases by 
than the expected $150 as provided by the Burke act. 


less 
The 
men of the two bureaus are still dissatisfied over action on 
the Burke act, and are talking of going into court 
decision as to the constitutionality of act. Council 
revised the police salaries on the basis of making $100 the 
a patrolman. The old scale was as follows: 


council, but the increases are 


for a 


the 


maximum for 


First and second year, $70; third year, $75; fourth year, 
$80; fifth year, $85, and after five years, $90. The new 
+ 2 ~ t 


first year patrolman, $75; second year, $80; 
third year, $85; fourth year, $90; fifth year, $95, and after 
five years, $100. Council has also provided that all men in 
the fifth year class will be advanced from $95 to $100 begin- 
ning July 1 next. The new scale for firemen provides for 
$70 for the first year; $75 for second year; $80 for third 
year; for fourth year; $90 for fifth year 
after $90. This is an increase of $5 a month for all men ex 
cept the five year men who get a $10 increase. 


scale gives the 


Re ; 
$85 and there- 


Woman Deputy Police Chief for New York. 
New York, N. Y.—Police commissioner Richard E. 
Enright has appointed Mrs. Ellen A. O’Grady to the posi- 


tion of fifth deputy police commissioner. Mrs. O’Grady 
has been a resident of Brooklyn for twenty-five years and 


a civil service probation officer in the courts of Brooklyn 
for the last ten years. Her time will practically be devoted 
to the investigation and elimination of the white slave 
traffic, also looking after loafers on street corners, subway 
and elevated trains, who make it their business to insult 
and annoy women and girls. Mrs. O’Grady received $1,340 
in her position as probation officer and will receive $6,000 
deputy commissioner. Enright was recently 
appointed after mayor Hylan had requested and received 
the resignation of Frederick H. Bugher, the mayor’s first 
appointee as police commissioner. The affair was marked 
by a somewhat sensational interchange of letters. Bugher 
charged the mayor with attempting political domination of 
the department, while the mayor denied this, and counter- 
charged that there were sinister influences protecting cer- 
tain members of the motor-cycle squad from prosecution 
in connection with graft charges arising out of the 
notorious Ruth Cruger case. The mayor also said that 
Bugher had refused to appoint a woman police commis- 


a year as 
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sioner at his request. The situation is generally attributed 
to the desire of Tammany to get a stronger hold on the 
department. The new commissioner was for ten years 
head of the police lieutenants’ benevolent organization, 
and was so intrenched in political power as to be feared by 
commissioners, and therefore skipped a number of times 
in promotions. Commissioner Enright has declared for a 
“tight lid.” He has added greatly to his popularity in the 
department by abolishing the “shoo-fly” system, which was 
established when Theodore Roosevelt was president of the 
board of police commissioners twenty-three years ago, and 
has been in existence ever since. The “shoo-flies” are 
policemen of various ranks in plain clothes, who have been 
sent out directly from police headquarters to make reports 
on the conditions in different precincts and to notify the 
commissioner whenever they found patrolmen, sergeants, 
lieutenants, captains or inspectors at fault. Since the war 
the have been largely renamed “the sub- 
marines.” For the “shoo-fly” system commissioner Enright 
announced that he has substituted the honor system. The 
men who have been assigned to inspect conditions and 
call the attention of police headquarters to derelictions 
of policemen and police officers of every grade have been 
Commissioner Enright 
explained that he expected to maintain the police depart- 


“shoo-flies” 


placed on duty in various precincts. 


ment at the highest pitch of efficiency by putting the police- 
man on his honor to patrol his beat faithfully and by 
holding every officer, from inspector to sergeant, strictly 
responsible for the work of all men under his command. 


Police Salaries Increased at Request of Taxpayers. 

Asheville, N. C ranging from 
$2.50 to $12.50 a month were ordered by the city commis- 
sioners after listening to the arguments of a room full of 


-Police salary increases 


business men asking that their taxes be increased that 
the officers might be paid a living wage. Tne increases 
will be effective at once. The following increases were 


granted: Chief of detectives, from $87.50 to $100; captains 
of police, from $87.50 to $90; clerk of police court, from 
$92.50 to $95. Detectives in the service over one year were 
to $87.50. The pay of those in service 
determined by the director of 

$87.50, patrolmen in service 
$85, the wages 
sss than year to be determined 
safety, but not to exceed $85. 


raised from $82.50 
than 
but 


one 


year to be 
not to exceed 


less one 


safety, 
over increased from $75 to 
of those in 


by the commission 


year were 


service one 


1 
i¢ 
of 


Charge Firemen’s Deaths to Politics. 
Philadelphia, Pa——Three firemen were killed and thirteen 
injured by a falling wall when fire 
destroyed a public school here. The dead are: Lieutenant 
Harry Worth, captain James Stewart and ladderman 
James Pollock. The firemen were caught on top of the 
falling wall as they were directing the men in a vain effort 
to save the structure. The $200,000. 
This school is the second public school to be destroyed by 
flames last month. The other school is less than a half 
mile away. Both fires are in the section of West Phila- 
delphia that for the past ten weeks has been terrorized by 
incendiaries, automobile bandits and secon®story men. 
The grand jury has presented to judge Baldridge a report, 
in which it charges that the death of the firemen is due 
indirectly to politics. It “We note the frequency of 
fires lately and cannot escape the belief that they are of 
an incendiary origin. The prevention of such fires is a sub- 
ject that should cause the greatest vigilance on the part 
of the authorities, and the apprehension of the incendiaries 
should be more certain and frequent. This object can 
only be obtained by an efficient and adequate police force. 
For the personnel of the present force we have nothing 
but praise. They appear to us to be a clean-cut, up-stand- 
ing and courageous body of men, and if they were removed 
from the pernicious influence of party politics their in- 
dependence and efficiency would be greatly enhanced. We 
therefore recommend an absolute divorce of the police 
from politics. While on the subject of fires we consider 
it our duty to consider the department in charge of. that 
branch of the city’s service, and the personnel of the mem- 


others seriously 


loss is estimated at 


Says: 
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bers of that department. We find that the same pernicious 
influence of politics pervades the fire department as it does 
that of the police, and for its greater efficiency the same 
recommendations of divorce from politics applies as in the 
case of the police. Inefficiency in that department has 
been shown in recent conflagrations, where officers in 
command, had they been well trained in their work, might 
have saved the lives of the men under them. But it appears 
to us that men are placed in command, not because of 
their knowledge of the best means of fighting fires, but 
because of their ability to fight for the brand of politics 
or leaders that placed them in position.” 


Difficult Fire in Rendering Plant. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Fire of unknown origin did damage 
estimated at $100,000 to the plant of the Syracuse Render- 
ing Company, on the towpath of the Erie Canal, a short 
distance east of this city. The blaze was discovered on the 
top floor or the four-story wooden tank house, and is 
believed to have originated in the drying room. Persons 
in the neighborhood saw flames shooting from windows 
in the building, and running to the engine room, where 
the engineer was at work, gave the alarm. The flames 
began to spread through the tank house with great 
rapidity, feeding on the fats and oils in the building. A 
telephone alarm was sent to the Syracuse fire department, 
and engine company No. 7 responded, district chief Giesel- 
man in charge. It took the company nearly half an hour 
to reach the place, and then it was found water could not 
be drawn from the canal. A 500-gallon pump was used for 
a time, but it gave out in about two hours. By its use five 
small streams had been played on the buildings. The tank 
house was doomed, and efforts were directed principally 
toward saving the other structures. The storehouse could 
not be saved. Hose was run from another factory, about 
1,500 feet, to the rendering plant, and after the pump gave 
out that was all the water available to fight the fire. The 
hose crossed the main line tracks of the New York Central 
Railroad and held up all trains. Railroad men, it was said, 
threatened to cut the hose, and after two hours the hose 
was broken. Five lengths became frozen and had to be 
replaced. The flames were so intense that the firemen 
were unable to get close to the tank house, and they 
divided the stream from the single line of hose between 
two other buildings. Early during the fire, heating pipes, 
running from the tank house to the office building, enclosed 
in a wooden box about fifty feet in the air, broke and fell 
across telephone and electric light cables, carrying them 
to the ground. The roof of the tank house fell and a wall 
gave way, two large tanks rolling out and almost catch- 
ing two firemen under them. An ether tank in the build- 
ing then exploded, spreading its fumes and driving back 
the fire-fighters. 
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New City Managers. 


Madill, Qkla.—H. L. McDuffie has been appointed new 
city manager of this city. He succeeds J. K. Ross. 


Denton, Tex.—Sam C. Gary, city manager, has been re- 
placed by P. J. Beyette. 


Mayor Demoted by Other Commissioners. 


Long Branch, N. J—Mayor Marshall Woolley, Democrat, 
who was elected to the office in May, 1916, has been deposed 
and John W. Flock, Republican, elected in his place. The 
resolution naming Flock declared: “It is necessary for 
the efficient and economical conduct of the business of the 
city that a redesignation of the commissioners take place.” 
Mayor Woolley refused to put the resolution and resigned 
the chair under protest, declaring that he would institute 
quo warranto proceedings. The deposed mayor was 
assigned to the department of parks and public property 
in the resolution. Mr. Howland was put at the head of 
the department of revenue and finances; Isaac Woolley, 
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LEGAL NOTES 





A Summary and Notes of Recent Decisions— 
Rulings of Interest to Municipalities 





City Revenues—Application. 

(Nev.) The revenues of a city raised by taxation, though 
levied for specific public purposes, may be applied by the 
Legislature to other municipal uses subject to constitu- 
tional limitations.—City of Reno v. Stoddard, 167 P. 317. 


Paving of Street—Continuity. 


(Or.) The paving of a street, whose continuity was in- 
terrupted by a small park, does not constitute two improve- 
ments, so as to require their separation under Portland City 
Charter, § 374, as to public improvements.—Lawrence v. City 
of Portland, 167 P. 587. 


Power to Select Pavement—Delegation. 


(Or.) The power of a city council to “determine the 
character, kind, and extent of improvements” to be made 
cannot be delegated to the city engineer.—Lawrence v. City 
of Portland, 167 P. 587. 


City Officers—Services to City. 


(lowa.) Under Code Supp. 1913, § 879q, prohibiting mu- 
nicipal officers from being interested directly or indirectly 
in any services to be performed or material furnished for 
city, and making violation a misdemeanor, city officer who 
renders service to city though in good faith, is not entitled 
to compensation therefor.—Peet v. Leinbaugh, 164 N. W. 
127. 


Street Paving Maintenance for Five Years. 

(Or.) The requirement in a contract for paving a street 
that the contractor shall make good any defects in mate- 
rials or workmanship occurring within five years does not 
so increase the burden or the cost of the improvement as 
to vitiate the assessments therefor—Lawrence v. City of 
Portland, 167 P. 587. 


Determining Benefits—Basis. 

(Wash.) In determining benefits to property from open- 
ing of streets, present use cannot be made basis of deter- 
mining benefits which may accrue—In re West Wheeler 
St. under Ordinance No. 23041, 167 P. 41. 











the newly elected commissioner, at the head of the streets, 
and Dr. James Chasey, head of the department of public 
safety. Mr. Woolley is the first mayor under commission 
rule in New Jersey to be deposed. 





Boulder Appoints a City Manager. 


Boulder, Colo—The chief of police of Alameda, Cal., 
Edward Oscar Heinrich, has been appointed city manager 
and commissioner of public safety of this city. Heinrich 
stood at the head of a list of 110 applicants for the posi- 
tion. The new city manager was formerly a lecturer on 
criminology at the University of California. He will receive 
$5,000 a year in his new position, which he enters Feb- 
ruary 15. 


Otis Goes from Beaufort to Auburn, Me. 


Auburn, Me.—H. G. Otis, city manager of Beaufort, S. C., 
has left that position to assume a similar one in Auburn 
under the commission-manager charter, adopted here last 
September. Otis is secretary and treasurer of the City 
Managers’ Association, and is widely known in his profes- 
sion. He has successfully served as manager of Beaufort 
for two years. He trained for the new profession in the 
city managers’ course in the graduate school of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and in the Training School for Public 
Service of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 
The salary of his new position is $3,600. 
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Abolishing Position—Discharging Employe. 
(Mass.) The commissioner of public works has a right 
to abolish an unnecessary position, but cannot use that 
right to conceal discharge of an employe in violation of 
civil service law.—Murphy v. Justices of Municipal Court 
of Dorchester Dist. of City of Boston, 116 N. E. 969. 


Abolishing Office—Reasons. 

(N. J. Sup.) A municipal office may be abolished for 
economical or beneficial reasons, and the incumbent de- 
prived of his office, although protected by a tenure of 
office statute—Cahill v. Town of West Hoboken, 101 A. 
417. 


Action for Price of Supplies—Sum in Treasury. 

(Ga. App.) A municipality may defeat an action for 
price of supplies necessary to operation of its light and 
water plant by showing that at time liability was incurred 
there was not a sufficient sum in treasury to discharge 
same, and that a sufficient sum could not have been raised 
by taxation during current year.—Town of Whigham v. 
Gulf Refining Co., 93 S. E. 238. 


Payments to Contractor—Interest on Deferred Payments. 

(N. Y. Sup.) Contractor on public improvement under 
contract providing for payments in monthly installments, 
if entitled to interest on deferred partial payments, is en- 
titled to interest only from 30 days after date of demand 
on city comptroller.—Ryan v. City of New York, 166 N. Y. S. 


cor 


I/0. 


Police Power—Manufacture, Use and Sale of Drugs. 

(N. Y. Sup.) Whether ordinance regulating manufac- 
ture, distribution, and use of medicines and drugs, purport- 
ing to have been adopted in exercise of police power, is 
calculated and appropriate to accomplish its end, is open 
to judicial scrutiny—E. Fougera & Co. v. City of New 
York, 166 N. Y. S. 248. 


Grant of Power to Water Board—Legality. 

(Md.) Grant of power to water board to make rule as to 
introduction of water into premises, made by Baltimore 
City Code 1906, art. 40, providing that water board shall 
have power to make all rules for laying and tapping of 
pipes, etc., was not unlawful delegation of power to water 
board—Lee v. Leitch, 101 A. 716. 


Removing Officers—Modes of Procedure. 

(Cal. App.) Where, in acts of Legislature, and in pro- 
visions of municipal charters, there are set down modes of 
procedure for removal of municipal officers which are 
inconsistent, charters will control—Betkouski v. Superior 
Court in and for Los Angeles County, 166 P. 1027. 


Corporation Counsel—Power to Bind City. 
(Wash.) The corporation counsel of a city, representing 
it at the trial of a suit to cancel special assessments, has 
power to bind the city by a stipulation as to the payment 
of damages and waiver of assessment.—Richardson v. City 
of Seattle, 166 P. 639. 


Police Power—Power t- Refuse Permit to Finish Building. 


(Minn.) Under ordinance prohibiting erection of factory 
in residential district, building inspector could not refuse 
permit to finish uncompleted flat building conforming to 
building ordinances which might be used for some proper 
purpose, though plans had adapted it for factory—Meyers 
v. Houghton, 163 N. W. 754. 


Private Detectives as Patrolmen—Municipal Ordinance. 
(Cal. App.) In so far as St. 1915, p. 1253, provides that 
private detectives holding licenses from state board of 
prison directors may act as uniformed patrolmen within 
city of Oakland, but without complying with ordinances 
regulating such service, such provisions must yield to 
ordinance of city regulating granting of permits to con- 
duct patrol service; it being a municipal affair, within 
Const. art. 11, § 6—Ex parte Hitchcock, 166 P. 849. 
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Special Assessments—Benefit. 

(Ark.) Special assessments to pay cost of local improve- 
ment are levied on property itself, not against owner as 
personal liability, and benefit must be to property itself to 
justify taxation—Snetzer v. Gregg. 196 S. W. 925. 


Assessments—Rule for Benefits. 

(Pa.) Where property adjoins the improvement and 
becomes subject to assessment for benefits, the rule in 
estimating damages and benefits is the difference in the 
market value as a whole before and‘ after the improve- 
ment.—City of Philadelphia v. Conway, 101 A. 472. 


Liability for Defective Highways. 
(Me.) Independent of statute, there is no liability on 
the part of municipalities for injuries caused by defective 
highways.—McCarthy v. Inhabitants of Town of Leeds, 


101 A. 448. 


Errors in Assessing—Correcting. 

(Tex. Civ. App.) Under Ft. Worth Charter, c. 14, § 13, 
providing that errors in levying assessments may be cor- 
rected by reassessment, the city has right to reassess 
property to correct errors of description or in name of 
owner.—Texas Bitulithic Co. v. Henry, 197 S. W. 221. 


Change of Use of Building—Permit. 

(N. Y. Sup.) The owner of a private residence cannot 
change its occupancy or use to that of a sanitarium, after 
the adoption of Building Code,’§ 70, subd. 2, and section 
72, subd. “a,” until plans are filed, and building altered, and 
certificate of approval issued—People ex rel. Ruccione v. 
Miller, 166 N. Y. S. 370. 


Tax Bill Validity. 

(Mo. App.) Tax bill rendered to property owner for. 
sewcr assessments was not void because it included more 
land than le owned at time, where it was easy to deter- 
mine correct amount of tax on his property.—City of 
Washington ex rel, Buel v. Stumpe, 197 S. W. 165. 


Road Location—Weight of Established Route. 
(Iowa.) Practical construction for 50 years of the loca- 
tion of a highway established by order should be given 
great weight, where otherwise its proper location would be 
in great doubt, if not insolvable uncertainty—WMerrill v. 
Hutchins, 164 N. W. 184. 


Guard Rails—Negligence. 

(Ohio.) After county commissioners have erected guard 
rails, as required by Gen. Code, § 7563, the county is not 
liable thereunder for negligence in erection of guard rails 
on other parts of an approach or an embankment.—Board 
of County Com’rs of Franklin County v. Darst, 117 N. E. 166. 


Local Improvement Districts—Boundaries. 


(Ark.) County and other municipal lines are not con- 
cerned in forming local improvement districts, since there 
is no express limitation in the Constitution upon the cre- 
ation of such districts except those wholly within cities and 
towns.—Bennett v. Johnson, 197 S. W. 1148. 


Use of Land for Highway—Prescriptive Right. 

(Ill.) Under our statute (Hurd’s Rev. St. 1915-16, c. 121, § 
139) the continued and uninterrupted use of land as high- 
way for statutory period will be presumed to have been 
under claim of right, and creates a prescriptive right, with- 
out further proof of acts or recognition on part of author- 
ities —Phillips v. Leininger, 117 N. E. 497. 


Road Tax—Levy—Right to Tax. 

(Ill.) Though hard road tax for number of years is sep- 
arate and distinct tax for each year, Laws 1913, p. 520, makes 
it duty of commissioner of highways to levy tax for whole 
period, but failure to make such levy at beginning of period 
does not destroy right to tax for remaining years of period 
fixed by election.—Reynolds v. Town of Elkhorn Grove, 117 


N. E. 457. 
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In Which Are Listed and Classified by Subjects All Articles Treating of Municipal Topics Which Have 
Appeared During the Past Month in the Leading Periodicals. 
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It is our purpose to give in the second issue of each month a list of all articles of any length or importance which have 
appeared in all the American periodicals and the leading English, French and German ones, dealing more or less directly 
with municipal matters. The Index is kept up to date, and the month of literature covered each time will be brought up to 
within two or three days of publication. Our chief object in this is to keep our readers in touch with all the current lit- 

In furtherance of this we willfurnish any of the articles listed in the index for the price 





erature on municipal matters. 


named after each article, except that where an article is continued in two or three issues of the paper, the price given is for 
each of said issues. In addition to the titles where these are not sufficiently descriptive or where the article is of suffi- 
cient importance, a brief statement of its contents is added. The length also is given, and the name of the author when 


it is a contributed article. 
ROADS AND PAVEMENTS. 


Asphalt. r ; 
Stone-Fillea Sheet Asphalt _ Suffers 
from Inattention to Detail. Uniformity 


of composition must be maintained and 
sufficient surface energy from fine ag~- 
gregate provided. A maximum thick- 
ness of one and a half inches on a close 
binder is best practice. By Clifford 
Richardson. 2,000 words. Engineering 
News-Record. Jan. 17. 15 cts. : 
Constructing 


Methods and Cost of ir 
Kentucky Rock Asphalt Road. 3y Wil- 
liam S. Canning. 5 ills., 1,600 words. 
Engineering & Contracting. Jan. 2. 10 
cts. 

Bituminous. 


of the Application of Bi- 
tuminous Materials for Surface T reat- 
ments on Gravel and Broken Stone 
Roads. From a paper by Julius Adler. 
2,800 words. The Canadian Engineer. 
Jan. 24. 15 cts. ; 
Condition of Road Surface Outweighs 
Type of Bitumen. Other details second- 
ary in importance. Surface tension 
suggested as a measure of value. Alter- 
nate freezing and thawing worst enemy. 
From a paper by Julius Adler. 2,200 
Jan. 


Efficiency 


words. Engineering News-Record. 
10. 15 cts. 
Brick. 


Notes on Brick Paving. Outfits and 
methods used in constructing monolithic 
and sand cushion pavements. Applying 
asphalt filler to close joints. 2 ills., 2,000 
words. Municipal Journal. Jan. 5. 10 
cts. 
Rattler Test Called Unfair for Paving 
Brick. Experience indicates need of al- 
lowance to correct losses on samples of 
varying depths to common basis. Large 
‘ severe. From a paper by 
W. C. Perkins. 1,600 words. Engineer- 
ing News-Record. Jan. 10. 15 cts. 

Tests Show Superior Strength of Mono- 
lithic Brick Pavements. 5 ills., 1,000 
words. Dependable Highways. Decem- 
ber. 10 cts. 

Construction Plant and Methods Em- 
ployed in Building Monolithic Brick 
Road near Indianapolis. By M. B. Green- 


spheres too 


ough. 6 ills., 800 words. Municipal 
Engineering. January. 25 cts. 
Concrete. 

The Designing of Concrete Pave- 
ments. Discussed in the light of most 


recent experiences and investigations. 
Importance of drainage still not appre- 


ciated. Selection of materials; cement, 
fine and coarse aggregate; reinforce- 
ment; jointing materials. ta Or ot 


Brown. 3 ills., 2,000 words. Municipal 
Journal. Jan. 5. 10 cts. : 

The Designing of Concrete Pave- 
ments. Recent experiences and investi- 
gations. Broken stone and gravel; rein- 
forcement; jointing materials; laying in 
one or two courses; thickness; finishing; 
shoulders and ditches. By Charles Car- 
roll Brown. 2 ills., 2,500 words. Munic- 
ipal Journal. Jan. 12. 10 cts. 


Reducing Concrete Mixer Gang. Ag- 
gregate loaded into motor truck with 


batches. 800 


partitioned to hold 
Jan. 26. 10 


body 
Municipal Journal. 


words. 
cts. 

Should a Concrete Road Be 
at the Center than at the Sides? 
letters discussing the subject. 
vyords. Engineering & Contracting. Jan. 
2. 10 cts. 

Cracks in Concrete Pavements. Data 
from U. S. Office of Public Roads. 1700 
words. Canadian Engineer. Jan. 3. 15 
cts. 

Design and Construction of Concrete 
Roads in Wood County, W. Va. By Bur- 


Thicker 


dette Woodyard. 2 ills., 1,000 words. 
Municipal Engineering. January. 25 
cts. 

Reinforcement for Concrete Pave- 
ments. 3 ills. 1,500 words. Municipal 
Engineering. January. 25 cts. 
Convicts. 

Prison Labor in New Jersey. Military 


road built at considerable saving in 


cost. By L. C. O'Connor. 600 words. 
Good Roads. Jan. 5. 10 cts. 

More Convicts for Arkansas Roads. 
300 words. Good Roads. Jan. 19. 10 
cts. 
Design. - 

Recent Developments in the Design 
and Construction of Road Surfaces. Dis- 
cusses waterbound and bituminous ma- 
cadams, concrete and monolithic brick. 
Foundations. 3,000 words. Engineering 
& Contracting. Jan. 2. 10 cts. 

Principles of Design, Construction, 
Maintenance and Financing of Roads 
and Pavements. From a paper by J. W. 
Howard. 1,000 words. Municipal Engi- 
neering. January. 25 cts. 

Recent Developments in the Design 
and Construction of Road Surfaces. By 
1. E. Breed. Canadian Engineer. Jan. 
L7 and 24. 15 cts. each. 

The 1918 Highway Program Should be 
Considered from a National Standpoint. 
All construction and maintenance should 
be dealt with in a selective manner. 
All uncompleted links in main systems 
should be completed first. By L. W. 
Page. 1,500 words. Engineering News- 
Record. Jan. 31. 15 cts. 

Federal Aid. 

Will Determine 

Receive Federal 


Should 
Public 


What Roads 
Aid. Office of 


Roads sends questionnaire to all State 
Highway Departments. Only vitally 
1ecessary road work to be encouraged. 


700 words. Engineering News-Record. 
Jan. 24. 15 cts. 

One Year’s Experience with the Fed- 
eral Aid Law. From an address by L. 


W. Page. 3,000 words. Southern Good 
Roads. January. 10 cts. 
Granite Block. 

The Present Status of Granite Block 
Pavements. Development of this type 


and present practice in construction. 
From a paper by C. D. Pollock. 2,400 
words. Good Roads. Jan. 5. 10 cts. 
Modern Granite Block Pavements. 
Most satisfactory materials for fillers 
and methods of mixing and 
Sand and sand-cement cushions. 


same. 
Shallow blocks. From a paper by Clar- 
ence Pollock. 750 words. Municipal 


Journal. Jan. 5. 10 cts. 
Macadam. 

Asphaltic Macadam Road Building in 
the Michigan Copper Range. ar S CC. 
Lakin. 6 ills. 1,100 words. Municipal 
Engineering. January. 25 ets. 
Maintenance. 

The Construction and Maintenance of 
Highways Under War Conditions. 
From a paper by A. H. Blanchard. 2,000 
words. Engineering & Contracting. 
Jan. 2. 10 ects. 

_ Maintenance of Earth Roads. Methods 
in Minnesota. 1,000 words. Engineer- 
ing & Contracting Jan. 2. 10 ets. 

Methods of Maine State Highway De- 
partment for Maintenance of Gravel 
Roads. Details of road drag. - 4, 
1,800 words. Engineering & Contract- 
ing. Jan. 32. 10 cts. 

Relative Efficiency in Methods of Re- 
pairs to Bituminous Macadam and Bi- 
tuminous Concrete Pavements. From a 
paper by George H. Biles. 3,800 words. 
Canadian Engineer. Jan. 10. 15 ets. 

Relative Efficiency of Methods of Re- 
pair for Bituminous Macadam and Bi- 
tuminous Concrete Pavements. From a 
paper by George H. Biles. 2,800 words. 
Good Roads. Jan. 19. 10 ets. 

Military Roads. 

Military Roads. From a paper by W. 
D. Sohier. 12,000 words. Better Roads 
& Streets. January. 15 ets. 

Military Roads. From an address by 


Col. W. D. Sohier. 7,500 words. Engi- 
neering & Contracting. Jan. 2. 10 ets. 


Miscellaneous. 

What Road Improvement Has Done 
for the Yuma Valley in Arizona. <A 
striking example of the benefits accru- 
ing to the community through the im- 
provement of its highways. 5 ills., 1,000 
words. Good Roads. Jan. 19. 10 ets. 

Observations on Road Construction in 


applying 


the West. By George C. Warren. 2,400 
words. Good Roads. Jan. 5. 10 ects. 

Guard and Grating for Trees on Busi- 
ness Streets. Method of city engineer- 
ing department of Albany, N. Y. 2 ills., 
600 words. Engineering & Contracting. 
Jan. 2. 10 cts. 

Sidewalks. 

Sidewalk Construction at 
tions. 1 ill, 150 words. 
Journal. Jan. 5. 10 cts. 
State Work. 

The Proposed Illinois State Highway 
System a Notable Advance in the Fi- 
nancing of Highway Construction. 1,100 
words. Engineering & Contracting. 
Jan. 2. 10 cts. 

State Highways. Discusses the build- 
ing of primary roads with especial refer- 
ence to the work in Oregon. From a 


Intersec- 
Municipal 


paper by E. Adams. 3,250 words. 
3,250 words. Good Roads. Jan. 5. 10 


cts. 

Roads of Maryland. By H. G. Shirley, 
State Highway Engineer. 1,100 words. 
Southern Good Roads. January. 10 ects 


New Jersey’s 1918 Road Program. 
State Highway Commission adopts plans 
for war time road improvement. 1,200 
words. Good Roads. Jan. 26. 10 cts. 


State Road Work in Virginia in 1917. 
A summary of the work of the depart- 





ment with recommendations for future 
operations. 4 ills., 1,600 words. Good 
Roads. Jan. 12. 10 cts. 

A Sta } y System for Dela- 
ware. Special report by Chief Engi- 
neer describes proposed routes, traffic 


and method of construction. 4 ills., 2,200 
words. Good Roads. Jan. 26. 10 ets. 
Track Paving. 

Methods and Materials for Paving Be- 


tween Street Railway Tracks. The 
seventh in a series of articles. This one 
describes the practice in Toronto. By 
M. A. Stewart. 6 ills., 2,600 words. The 


American City. January. 50 ets. 
Trafiie. 
Crow’s 
used in 
nicipal Journal. 
War Road Work. 
The Construction and Maintenance of 
Highways Under War Conditions De- 
velopment of motor truck transporta- 
tion. Transporting highway materials 
and machinery. Contracts and labor. 
Military trunk highways. From a paper 
by A. H. Blanchard. 2,700 words. Mu- 
nicipal Journal. Jan. 12. 10 ets. 
American Road-Building Work in 
French War Zone Organized. 
tion of British and French systems by 
United States Highway Engineer Offi- 
cers aids in development of methods. 
Water-bound macadam the main re- 
liance. By R. K. Tomlin, Jr. 2,500 
words. Engineering News-Record. Jan. 
31. 15 ects. 
Lessons Learned 


Nest Traffic Signal. 
Detroit. 1 ill., 200 words. 


Jan. 5. 10 cts. 


Signal 
Mu- 


3 from Road-Work in 
War Years Will be Permanently Helpful. 
Freight Bureau effects many economies 
and shortens delays. Construction and 
maintenance departments co-operate. 
Commission takes over much work. By 
H. E. Breed. 2,500 words. Engineering 
News-Record. Jan. 31. 15 cts, 

Wood Block. 

Wood Block Paving in Baltimore. 
Methods and care used prevent bulging. 
far or asphaltic filler. Sand used for 
lug block joints. 1,250 words. Munici- 
pal Journal. Jan. 5. 10 ets. 


SEWERAGE AND SANITATION. 


Activated Sludge. 


The Activated Sludge Experiments at 
Pasadena, Cat. 2 ills., 1,200 words. 
— eal & Contracting. Jan. 9. 10 
cts. 

The Treatment of Sewage by the Acti- 
vated Sludge Process. The first of a 
series of three articles. Data from Mil- 


waukee. From a paper by T. C. Hatton. 
2 ills., 2,000 words. The American City. 
January. 50 ets. 
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Inlets. 

Efficiency of Storm Water Sewers De- 
pends on Inlets. Type, location and ad- 
jacent paving should suit conditions of 
each case. By I. P. Kane. 2 ills., 1,200 
words. Engineering News-Record. Jan. 
10. 15 cts. - 

The Davenport Sewer Inlet. Descrip- 
tion of inlet used at Davenport, Ia. By 
R. E. Sawistowsky, City Engineer. 3 
ills., 400 words. Municipal Journal. 
Jan. 26. 10 cts. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Diffusion of Sewage. Results of 
experiments made in New York Har- 
bor. From an article by Kenneth Allen. 
1,100 words. Engineering & Contract- 
ing. Jan. 9. 10 cts. 

Definitions of Terms Used in Sewer- 
age and Sewage Disposal Practice. Re- 
port of Committee of American Public 
Health Association. 4,000 words. Engi- 
neering & Contracting. Jan. 9. 10 cts. 
Sanitation. 

Malaria-Control Engineering in Texas 
Increases Labor Efficiency. Mosquito 
prevention work done along a large 
railroad. Dallas eradicates anopheles 
mosquito haunts by draining, clearing, 
oiling and stocking streams with min- 
nows. By Charles Saville and H. W. 
Van Hovenberg. 3 ills., 2,400 words. 
Engineering News-Record. Jan. 24. 15 
cts. 

Improving Sanitary Conditions at 
Leavenworth. Control of health activi- 
ties in the extra-cantonment zone 
around Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, by 
the U. S. Public Health Service. Appar- 
ent inadequacy of water purification 
plant. By J. G. Wilson and H. B. Hom- 
mon. 1 ill., 5,200 words. Municipal 
Journal. Jan. 26. 10 cts. 

Administration in Typhoid Epidemics 
as Carried Out by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Health. 1,200 words. Engi- 
neering & Contracting. Jan. 9. 10 cts. 
Sewers. 

Sump in Combined Sewer Diverts 
Flow to Sanitary Sewer. Design in suc- 
cessful use in Kansas City, Mo., could 
be adapted to general use. 1 ill., 300 
words. Engineering News-Record. Jan. 
17. 15 cts. 
Sludge. 

Pressing Sewage Sludge. Methods 
and appliances in use. Character of 
sludge affects results. Preliminary 
operations. Pumping and conveying 
sludge. 3,250 words. Municipal Jour- 
nal. Jan. 5. 10 cts. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


Aqueducts, 
Making and Placing Ten Miles of Con- 





crete Pipe for the Winnipeg Aqueduct. 
Duplicate yard layout permits rapid 
casting of pipe 5% feet in diameter 
and 8 feet long for pressure end of pipe 
line. Trenches dug, pipe laid and 
trenches filled with specially designed 
machines. By K. B. Kumpe. 5 ills., 2,- 
200 words. Engineering News-Record. 
Jan. 17. 165 cts. 


Flow. 

The Flow of Water in Siphons. From 
a paper by Mark Halliday. 2 ills., 1,200 
words. Canadian Engineer. Jan. 10. 15 


cts. 
Flow Conditions in Irrigation Flumes 
Unstable. Tests made by Reclamation 


Service show that ample freeboard is 
needed when velocities approach ecrit- 
) 


ical stage. 2 ills. 1,100 words. Engi- 
neering News-Record. Jan. 3. 15 cts. 
Laboratories. 

Waterworks Laboratories. From a 


paper by J. J. Hinman, Jr. 3,000 words. 
Canadian Engineer. Jan. 3. 15 cts. 

Presumptive Test for B. Coli. From 
a paper by Prof. Max Levine, Iowa 
State College. 1,200 words. Engineer- 
ing & Contracting. Jan. 9. 10 cts. 
Miscellaneous. 

Evaporation from Water Surfaces. 
Reports on extensive experiments in Col- 
orado. 1 ill., 1,500 words. Engineering 
& Contracting. Jan. 9. 10 ets. 

The Basis of Water Charges in Urban 
Areas from the Point of View of Com- 
mon Utility. From a paper by E. C. 
Rodda. Canadian Engineer. 2,700 words. 
Jan. 10. 15 ects. 

Water Tears Quarter-Inch Tunnel Lin- 
ing to Pieces. Head of 56 feet in Santa 
Maria Lake Dam rips steel out. 1 ill, 
1,000 words. Engineering News-Record. 
Jan. 24. 15 cts. 

Standpipe Demolished After Forty 
Years’ Service. Wrought iron structure 
at Toledo, 224 feet high, and inclosed in 
brick structure, cut into sections by 
oxyacetylene torch. By C. N. Schoon- 
maker. 1 ill., 800 words. Engineering 
News-Record. Jan. 24. 15 cts. 
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Practical Hints on Various Features 
of Water Works Design. By J. W. Le- 
doux. 8,000 words. Municipal Engineer- 
ing. January, 25 cts. 

Save Coal by Reducing Water Con- 
sumption. Much coal can be saved in 
the pumping plant by reducing the 
waste. 2,000 words. The American City. 
January. 50 cts. 

Free Water in Santa Rosa. 400 words. 
Municipal Journal. Jan. 5. 10 cts. 
Operation and Management. 

Splasher System Cools Artesian Water 
Supply. Abnormal demand for water in 
sprinkling season, although services are 
metered, forced development of new de- 
vice. 1 ill, 800 words. Engineering 
News-Record, Jan. 31. 15 cts. 

Educating the Water Consumer. The 
Baltimore County Water Co. promotes 
cordial relations with the consumer. 1 
ill., 1,100 words. Engineering and Con- 
tracting. Jan. 9. 10 cts. 

Pipes and Mains. 

Pulsations in Pipe Lines. From a paper 
by H. C. Vensano before A. S. S. E. 1,000 
words. Engineering and Contracting. 
Jan. 9. 10 cts, 

Use of Cement Joints for Cast Iron 
Water Mains. From a paper by C. H. 
Shaw. 1,100 words. Fire and Water En- 
gineering. Jan. 2. 10 cts. 

Mechanical Cleaning of Water Mains 
in Rochester. By E. H. Keith. 6 ills., 
6,000 words. Municipal Engineering. Jan- 
uary. 25 cts. 

Pumping Plants. 

Some Canadian Pumping Plants. Des- 
eronto, Regina, Kitchener, Port Arthur. 
By A. Hugenin. §8 ills. 3,000 words. 
Canadian Engineer. Jan. 3. 15 cts. 
Reservoirs: 

A Small Concrete Lined Reservoir. De- 
scribes one recently constructed in South 
Boston, Va. By E. R. Stapley. 4 ills., 
3,000 words. Cement and Engineering 
News. January. 20 cts. 

Treatment: : 

Combined Water Purification and Soft- 
ening Plant of Great Falls, Mont. Filter- 
ing process; settling basins; filters and 
chemical feed; winter softening; bac- 


terial removal; cost. 5 ills., 1,700 words. 
Engineering and Contracting. Jan. 9. 
10 ets 


Use of Liquid Chlorine in War Service. 
From a paper by William D. Marshall. 
800 words. Engineering and Contract- 
ing. January 9. 10 cts. 

Coagulants and Filters Remove Oily 
Tastes and Odors. Experiments at Whit- 
i Ind., shows that aeration may ab- 
Leaks cause high 





stract oil from air. 


consumption 1 ill., 1,500 words. En- 
gineering News-Record Jan. 10. 15 
cts. 

Design and Construction of the 


Water Purification and Softening Plant 
at Great Falls, Mont. By. R. E. Mc- 
Donnell. 3 ills., 2,000 words. Municipal 
Engineering. January. 25 cts. 

Water Supply: 

Tater Works Statistics. Plant, sup- 
ply method of treatment, ete. 2 pages. 
Fire and Water Engineering. Jan. 2 
and Jan. 16. 10 cts. each. 

Water-Supply Specifications for Na- 
tional Cantonments Reviewed. Particu- 
lar attention given to quality, quantity 
and pressure for camps to house 40,000 


troops and many animals. Per capital 
allowance 80 &% in excess of that for al- 
lies, to meet American conditions. By 
Dabney H. Maury. 2,600 words. En- 


gineering News-Record. Jan. 3. 15 cts. 


Well Drilling by Canton Water De- 
partment. 1 ill., 400 words. Municipal 
Journal. Jan. 19. 10 ets. 


STREET LIGHTING AND POWER. 


Lighting. 

The Effect of of the War on Electric 
Lighting. By George H. Stickney. 2 ills., 
1,200 words. Electrical Review. Jan. 
5. 10 ets. 

Lighting Progress for the Past Year. 
Progress in Industrial and Street Light- 
ing. By H. W. Mateer. 8 ills., 1,200 
words. Electrical Review. Jan. 5. 15 
cts. 

The Municipal Electric Lighting Sys- 
tem of Eugene, Oregon. By C. W. Gel- 
ler. 4 ills., 2,000 words. The American 
City. January. 50 cts. 

Operation: 

Boiler Room Efficiencies. By Geo. F. 
Weaton. 2,000 words. Power. Jan. 15. 
5 cts. 

Preventable Waste of Coal in the U. S. 
The author tells how, by proper operat- 
ing méthods in boiler plants, it is pos- 
sible to save at least 10% of the coal 
now burned for steam-making purposes. 
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By David M. Myers. (With discussion.) 
8,000 words. Power. Jan. 8. 5 cts. 


Miscellaneous: 

Development in Electrical Industry in 
1917. Very little progress made in the 
art. 2,000 words. Electrical World. Jan. 
5. 10 ects. 

Electrical Progress and Tendencies in 
1917. A general review of the year. By 
Albert Scheible. 10,000 words. Electrical 
Review. Jan. 5. 15 cts. 

Power-Plant Practice During 1917. By 
I L. Kentish-Rankin. 3 ills., 6,000 words. 
Electrical Review. Jan. 5. 15 cts. 

Central Station Rate Increases During 
1917. 7 pages. Electrical Review. Jan. 
5. 15 cts. 

Water-Powers: 

Some Commercial Aspects of Hydro- 
electrical Development. Statement of 
present conditions and comparison of 
steam-electric and hydroelectric plants. 
Laws necessary to encourage develop- 
ment. By Calvert Townley. 3,000 
words. Electrical Review. Jan... 26. 10 
cts. 

The Prospect for Water-Power Devel- 
opment. Congress will probably enact 
legislation at this session, but financial 
situation makes raising of capital dif- 
ficult. By Charles Whiting Baker. 2,200 
words. Engineering News-Record. Jan. 
10. 15 cts. 

Engineering Council Urges Federal 
Water Power Legislation. 3,000 words. 
Engineering News-Record. Jan. 24. 15 
cts. 

Wiring. 

Best Practice in Service and Meter 
Wiring. Location, wiring, grounding 
and protection of service and meters. 


By E. B. Meyer. 7 ills., 4,500 words. 
Electrical Review. Jan. 12. 15 cts. 
FIRE. 


Alarm Systems. 

The New Fire Alarm System of New 
York City. 1 ill, 1,500 words. Fire & 
Water Engineering. Jan. 2. 10 ects. 

New York Fire Alarm Telegraph. Sys- 
tem just finished in Manhattan Borough. 
One of the most complete in the world. 
Cables underground. Boxes carefully 
located. 2 ills., 1,200 words. Municipal 
Journal, Jan. 19. 10 ects. 

Equipment. 

Auxiliary Fire Equipment. Amount of 
auxiliary fire equipment on hand, feet of 
hose and type of fire alarm system. 2 
pages. Municipal Journal. Jan. 12. 10 
cts. 

Auxiliary Fire Equipment. Continued 


from Jan. 12 issue. 2% pages. Munici- 
pal Journal. Jan. 19. 10 ets. 

Property and Expenditures for Fire 
Department Purposes in 1916. Compiled 
from report of Census’ Bureau. 2% 
pages. Municipal Journal. Jan. 26. 10 
cts. 

Fire Apparatus Operation. Average 


number of miles run per gallon of gaso- 
line last year by each kind of apparatus. 
Reports are from about 250 cities. 2 
pages. Municipal Journal. Jan. 5. 10 
cts. 

City Payments for Fire Protection. 
Per capita expenditures and values as 
taken from census bureau reports. 1,000 
words. Municipal Journal. Jan. 25. 10 
cts. 

Miscellaneous. 

Responsibility for Fires. From an ad- 
dress by H. P. Wood. 800 words. Mu- 
nicipal Journal. Jan. 26. 10 ects. 

New York Fire College Course. Fire 
& Water Engineering. Jan. 2, 9, 16 and 
23. 10 cts. each. 

Good Condition of the Battle Creek 
Fire Department. Report of National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 2,000 words. 
Fire & Water Engineering. Jan. 2. 10 
cts. 


MOTOR VEHICLES. 


Roads and the Army Trucks. 1 ill, 
1,000 words. Municipal Journal. Jan. 
10 cts. 

teal Motor Truck Roads and a Fed- 
eral Statute Controlling Operation in 
Every State are Now Necessary. By W. 
T. White. 4,000 words. Commercial Ve- 
hicle. Jan. 15. 20 cts. 

Motor Trucks and Highway Transpor- 
tation. From a paper by M. B. Green- 
ough. 1,800 words. Good Roads. Jan. 
12. 10 cts. 

Hauling Freight Over the Highways. 
Motor trucks and improved roads take 
the place of railroads in long and short 
hauls. 3 ills., 1,000 words. Good Roads. 
Jan. 5. 10 cts. 
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Motor Trucks and Highway Transpor- 
which 


tation. Analysis of extent to : 
trucking freight might relieve rail- 
roads. Adapting roads to this service. 
Some figures from practice. By M. B. 
Greenough. 1,500 words. Municipal 
Journal. Jan. 19. 10 cts. 


Application of a Trailer to the Truck. 
Some comparative figures of operating 
costs of a 5-ton truck vs. a 5-ton trailer. 


2 ills., 1,800 words. The Cement and 
Engineering News. January. 20 cts. 


STREET CLEANING AND REFUSE 
DISPOSAL. 


Cateh-Basins. ; ’ 
Methods of Cleaning Catch-Basins. 

Replacing expensive hand-cleaning with 

more effective mechanical methods. Two 

ills., 1,000 words. The American City. 

January. 50 cts. 

Garbage and Refuse. : ¥ : 
Garbage Disposal by Dumping, Sani- 


tary Fill, Burial or Plowing. 1,000 
words. Municipal Engineering. Jan- 
uary. 25 cts. 


Experience of Los Angeles with Cob- 
well Method of Garbage Disposal. 800 
words. Municipal Engineering. Janu- 
ary. 25 cts. 

Utilizing Waste in Liverpool. Garbage 
cooked and fed .to pigs and poultry. 
Bones, antique eggs, banana stalks, fish, 


oyster shells, straw and other wastes 
utilized. 1,100 words. Municipal Jour- 
nal. Jan. 5. 10 cts. 


Reconstruction of Spokane Inciner- 
ator. Three forty-ton units were moved 
to a new site and new modern stable, 
repair shop, garage and other build- 
ings constructed. Methods of raising 
funds for the new building. By Arthur 
Peterson, Superintendent of Crematory 


Division, Dept. Public Affairs. 4 ills., 
1,500 words. Municipal Journal. Jan. 
S 30 cts. 


Industrial Waste Problems with Ref- 
erence to the Smaller Cities. From a 
paper by Langdon Pearse. 5,000 words. 
Municipal Engineering. January. 25 
cts. 

Effects of the War on the Production 
of Garbage and Methods of Disposal. 
From a paper by I. S. Osborn. 2,000 
words. Canadian Engineer. Jan. 3. 15 
cts. 


Snow Removal. 


Snow Removal by Steam_ Shovel. 
Method tried out and results and costs 
obtained in Newark, N. J. 1 ill, 1,000 


words. Municipal Journal. Jan. 12. 10 
ets. 

Snow Removal in 
recommended for 
ment of Public 
viously employed. 


Rochester. Methods 
use by the Depart- 
Works. Methods pre- 
Provision for sleigh 


traffic. Snow fighting; use of sewers; 
panning and snow plowing; cleaning 
crosswalks. 3 ills., 3,000 words. Munici- 
pal Journal. Jan. 19. 10 cts. 
Street Cleaning. 

Sanitary Street Cleaning. By George 
A. Wiseman. 6 ills., 2,600 words. Cana- 
dian Engineer. Jan. 3. 15 cts. 


and Refuse Disposal 
in Chicago. Local climatic conditions 
introduce difficulties. Garbage decreased 
during 1917. Dumping grounds scarce. 


Street Cleaning 


Eighteen trucks are used for snow re- 
moval. 1,100 words. Municipal Jour- 
nal. Jan. 12. 10 cts. 


CITY PLANNING AND HOUSING. 


The Importance of Well-Shaded City 


Streets. By James G. Bennem. 4 ills., 
2,000 words. The American City. Jan- 
uary. 50 cts. 


Building a Town to House 3,000 Ship- 
builders. Quarters for men at Bristol, 
Pa. shipyard nearly complete. 5 ills., 
2,200 words. Engineering News-Record. 
Jan. 31. 15 cts. 


Industrial Housing. From an address 
by H. W. Forster, before Pennsylvania 
Safety Council. 6,000 words. Journal of 
the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
January. 35 cts. 


GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE. 


Engineers Help Frame Model Charter 
for Boulder, Colo. 1,200 words. Engi- 
neering News-Record. Jan. 17. 15 cts. 

Scientific Principles Involved in Build- 
ing a Building Code. From a paper by 
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John A. Ferguson. 2,200 words. Engi- 
neering & Contracting. Jan. 23. 10 cts. 


An Argument on War-Time Continua- 
tion of Preliminary Work on Public 


Improvements. By C. H. Wacker. 2,000 
words. The American City. January. 


50 cts. 

Pennsylvania Superior Court Decision 
Covers Moot Valuation Questions. Spe- 
cial-use value of land, reproduction cost 
of parallel lines absorbed and discounts. 
2,500 words. Engineering News-Record. 


Jan. 31. 15 cts. 

A Call for State Supervision in Engi- 
neering. By cC. H. Johnston. 1,100 
words. Engineering News-Record. Jan. 


3. 15 cts. 

The Preparation of Unit Prices for 
Valuing Public Utility Properties in War 
Times. From an article by- John S. Ray. 
2 ills., 2,000 words. Engineering & Con- 
tracting. Jan. 9. 10 cts. 


BRIDGES. 


Mount Pleasant Road Bridge, Toronto. 
Reinforced concrete structure consisting 
of a pair of cantilevered beams of arched 
form with free joint at center. Piers 
and abutments on skew, parallel to rail- 


way track. By J. S. Burgoyne. 6 ills., 
3,000 words. Canadian Engineer. Jan. 
10. 15 ects 

Problems and General Methods of 


Kxrecting the Sciotoville Bridge The first 
of three articles on original plan em- 
ployed, with elimination of secondary 
stresses in placing large two-span con- 


tinuous structure of C. & O. By C. B. 
Pyle. 17 ills., 4,000 words. Engineering 
News-Record. Jan 10 15 ets. 

Truss Erection and Jacking Opera- 
tions for Two 775-foot Continuous 
Spans. Section of three articles on 
Sciotoville bridge erection. By B 
Pyle. §8 ills., 5,000 words. Engineering 


News-Record. Jan. 31 15 cts. 
Decision of U. S. District Court of 
Iowa on Certain Luten Patents for Con- 


crete Bridges 3,500 words. Engineer- 
ing & Contracting. Jan. 23. 10 cts. 


Turning Back Abutment Wing Walls 


Saves Material. Revising layout of 
straight wall abutments also improves 


appearance, particularly in skew bridge. 


3y C K. Mohler. 3 ills., 2,500 words. 
Engineering News-Record. Jan. 24. 15 


cts. 


STRUCTURES AND MATERIALS. 
Spalling of Reinforced Concrete in 

Moist Location. Surface destruction in 

upper part of measuring tank. Concrete 


good quality. Was 1:2:4 mix, 12 years 
old. By F. E. Turneaure. 2 ills., 1,000 
words. Engineering News-Record. Jan. 
3. 15 cts. 


Eight-inch Hardwood Rollers Take 12 
to 18 Tons per Foot. Results of tests 
on maple, sycamore and oak rollers. By 


A. B. McDaniel. 2 ills., 1,300 words. 
iMngineering News-Record. Jan. 17. 15 
cts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Police in Pennsylvania Boroughs. Cost 
of police service. 500 words. Municipal 
Journal. Jan. 12. 10 cts. 

Municipal Work and the War. Opin- 
ions of mayors in different parts of the 
country as to the extent to which mu- 
nicipal public work should be continued 
next. year. 3,000 words. Municipal 
Journal. Jan. 5. 10 ets. 

Municipal Engineering and the War. 
Experiences of English cities at the be- 
ginning of the war. Road wear intensi- 


fied. Sewerage and water supply. From 
an address by H. Perey Bulnois. 1,500 
words. Municipal Journal. Jan. 5. 10 
cts. 


City Survey Monuments. A review of 
the practice of several Canadian cities. 
Permanent city survey monuments are 


desirable. Some details as to cost. By 
H. L. Seymour. 5 ills., 4,000 words. 
Canadian Engineer. Jan. 3. 15 cts. 


U. S. Reclamation Service Specifica- 
tions for Electrically Operated Dragline 
Excavators. 5 ills., 3,000 words. Jan. 16. 
10 cts. 

Method of Clearing Cut-Over Land 
with Fire. From a bulletin by C. H. 
Shattuck. 2 ills., 1,500 words. Engi- 
neering & Contracting. Jan. 16. 10 cts. 

Method and Cost of Clearing Cut-Over 
Land with Powder. Amount of powder 
3,600 words. 

15 cts. 


used for each size of stump. 
Canadian Engineer. 


Jan. 10. 
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Shaft and Tunnel Ventilation by Can- 


vas Tubing. From a paper by ; oe 
Frink. 1 ill, 2,500 words. Engineering 
& Contracting. Jan. 16. 10 cts. 


Driving Concrete Piles by Well Drill- 
ing Method. By J. L. Harrison. 1 ill, 
1,000 words. Jan. 16. 10 cts. 


Practical Measures for Securing Great- 


est Economy in Public Utility Plant 
Operation. By Chas. Brossman. 4,000 
words. Municipal Engineering. Jan- 
uary. 25 cts. 

Drill Bits and Drill Steel. Machine 


factors—size, depth and angle of holes; 
proper type of drill bits to use; angle 


of cutting edge; shape of the’ cutting 
edge; length and area of the reaming 
edge; new types of double are bit. 15 
ills., 4,200 words. Engineering & Con- 


tracting. Jan. 16. 10 cts. 

St. Paul Committee Proposes Minimum 
Fees for Engineers. Sliding scale pro- 
posed with additional charges for time 
beyond contract period. 900 words. En- 
gineering News-Record. Jan. 24. 15 ets. 

Portable Units Form Buildings fer 
Labor Camps. Sectional bunk-houses 
more convenient and sanitary than box- 
cars or shacks. Cost 7% cents per cubic 
foot. 3 ills., 1,000 words. Engineering 
News-Record. Jan. 17. 15 cts. 








PERSONALS 


Dappert, J. W., city engineer, Tay- 
lorville, Ill., has the distinction of serv- 
ing his country by having four sons in 
the U. S. Army. 

Fitzpatrick, Otto F., has been ap- 
pointed city engineer of Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. He has served seven years 
as assistant city engineer. 

Pierce, Daniel T., who has been for 
several years executive assistant of 
the General Asphalt Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and who recently organ- 
ized the Information Department of 
the American International Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, has sailed for France 
on a special mission for the Red Cross. 





Smith, Culla. J.. new mayor of Ham- 
ilton, O., has appointed the following: 
F. J. J. Sloat, service director; Henry 
B. Grevey, safety director, and George 
W. Kindred, street commissioner. 

The following are new officials: 

Brockton, Mass.— Water commis- 
sioner, Horace Kingman; city engineer, 
Harold S. Crocker; city physician, Wil- 
lian D. Ducy; city marshal, Daniel M. 
Ryan, Jr.; board of health, Dr. Fred 
J. Ripley; highway commissioner, 
James F. Powers. 

Gardiner, Me.—Street commissioner, 
Costello B. Welsh; chief of police, 
Walter K. Wakefield; city engineer, 
Leonard M. Barnard. 

Scranton, Pa.—Director of public 
works, Robert W. Allen; director of 
public safety, Arthur G. Davis; director 
of public health, Dr. S. P. Longstreet. 


Butler, Pa—Superintendent depart- 
ment public affairs (including police 
and fire departments), Mayor Joseph 
A. Heineman; superintendent depart- 
ment accounts and finances, council- 
man Ira McJunkin; superintendent 
cepartment public safety (including 
l:ealth and garbage), councilman James 
Green; superintendent department 
streets and public improvements, 
councliman Andrew _ Christiansen; 
superintendent department parks and 
cublic property, councilman Carl H. 
Barnard; city clerk, Frank H. Murphy; 
city engineer, H. O. Carson. 
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NEWS OF THE SOCIETIES 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 


Feb. 7-9.—AMERICAN CONCRETE IN- 
STITUTE. Annual convention, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, H. 
Alvord, 27 School street, Boston, Mass. 


Feb, 8-9.— AMERICAN CONCRETE 
PIPE ASSOCIATION. Annual conven- 
tion, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Sec- 
retary, J. H. Libberton, 208 S. LaSalle 
street, Chicago. 


Feb. 15.—NEW JERSEY SEWAGE 
WORKS ASSOCIATION. Annual meet- 
ing, State House, Trenton, N.J. Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Frederick T. Parker, 
eo Trust Bldg., Atlantic City, 


Feb. 20.—CAROLINA ASSOCIATION 
OF HIGHWAY ENGINEERS. First 
meeting, Chapel Hill, N. C. Secretary, 
N. S. Mullican, county highway engi- 
neer, Lexington, N. C. 


Feb. 21, 22.—NORTH DAKOTA SO- 
CIETY OF ENGINEERS. Tenth annual 


convention, Fargo, N. D. 
A. Ingram, Grand Forks. 


Feb. 21-23.— NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. Eleventh annual conven- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Ass’t secretary, May Allison, 
140 West 42d street, New York, N. Y. 


Feb. 22.—MINNESOTA JOINT ENGI- 
NEERING BOARD. Annual meeting, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Feb. 22-——MINNESOTA SURVEYORS’ 
AND ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. Annual 
convention, Duluth, Minn. 

Mareh 17-24.—PAN-AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS ON CHILD WELFARE, Monte- 
video, Uruguay. Secretary, Edward N. 
a 105 East 22d street, New York, 


President, J. 








April 15-17.—-UNITED STATES GOOD 
ROADS ASSOCIATION. Annual conven- 
tion, Little Rock, Ark. Secretary, J. A. 
Rountree, 1021 Brown-Marx Bldg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

April 18-19.—BANKHEAD NATIONAL 
HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION. Annual meet- 
ing, Little Rock, Ark. Secretary, J. A. 
Rountree, 1021 Brown-Marx Bldg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 


American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 

The sixth annual midwinter conven- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers will be held Feb- 
ruary 15 and 16 in the Engineering 
Societies’ Building, New York. 

On account of war conditions the 
meetings and papers committee, with 
the approval of the board of directors, 
has decided to make this convention 
purely a business meeting, and there- 
fore no entertainment features or ex- 


cursions have been included in the 
program. 
The convention will include four 


technical sessions, which will take 
place on Friday morning, Friday after- 
noon, Friday evening and Saturday 
morning. A strictly informal dinner 
will be held between the afternoon 
and evening sessions on Friday. 

The session on Friday morning will 
be devoted to the subject of Circuit 
Breaker Ratings; that on Friday after- 
noon to Meters and Measurements. 
The Friday evening session will be 
devoted to a lecture by Dr. A. C. Cre- 
hore on “Some Applications of Electro- 
magnetic Theory to Matter,” followed 
by discussion. This session will be of 


general interest to every one, as the 
subject will be presented in a popular 
and non-technical manner. 
sion on Saturday morning will 


The ses- 
be 





devoted to the subject of “Alternating 
Current Commutator Motors.” 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors will be: held Thurs- 
day evening at 8 p. m. at Institute head- 
quarters. 

The papers to be presented are as 
follows: “Rating and Selection of Oil 
Circuit Breakers,’ by E. M. Hewlett, 
J. M. Mahoney and G. A. Burnham, on 
Friday morning . 

The session on meters and measure- 
ments will be devoted to: “A New 
Standard for Current and Potential,” 
by C. T. Alcutt; “The Thermoelectric 
Standard Cell,” by C. A. Hoxie; “The 
Character of the Thermal Storage 
Demand Meter,” by P. M. Lincoln; 
“Measurement of Power Losses in Di- 
electrics of Three-Conductor, High- 
Tensio~ Cables,” by F. M. Farmer. 

The papers presented at the Satur- 
day afternoon session will be: “Com- 
mutation in Alternating-Current Ma- 
chinery,” by Marius A. C. Latour; “The 
Secomor—a Kinematic Device Which 
Imitates the Performance of a Series- 
Wound Commutating Motor,” by V. 
Karapetoff; “The Polyphase Shunt 
Motor,” by W. C. K. Altes. 


Illuminating Engineering Society. 

A special meeting of the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society is to be held 
at 8:15 on Thursday evening, February 
14, in the Engineering Societies’ Build- 
ing auditorium, New York, to consider 
he whole question of lighting curtail- 
ment. 

A paper will be presented by Preston 
S. Millar, general manager Electrical 
Testing Laboratories and chairman of 
the committee on war service of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, giv- 
ing figures dealing with coal consump- 
tion, including the coal employed for 
lighting throughout the country and 
the amount .which may be _ saved; 
methods of accomplishing the results 
expected through the curtailment of 
lighting, present status of artificial 
lighting used for various purposes, and 
other pertinent facts. 

The following is a list of those who 
have been invited to speak personally 
or send a representative to discuss this 
question: Albert H. Wiggin, Federal 
Fuel Administrator for New York; 
Uarry T. Peters, member of the con- 
servation and advisory committee of 
the New York State Fuel Administra- 
tion; John W. Lieb, chairman National 
Committee on Gas and Electric ser- 
vice; R. E. Enright, commissioner of 
police; Nicholas J. Hayes, commis- 
sioner of water supply, gas and elec- 
tricity, New York; Dr. Colman W. Cut- 
ler, chairman illumination committee, 
National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness; Ernest T. Trigg, chair- 
man committee on coal conservation, 
United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Dr. Edward B. Rosa, acting director 
National Bureau of Standards; L. B. 
Marks, chairman national lighting com- 
mittee, United States Committee of 
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Labor; Frank W. 
lamp committee, National Electric 
Light Association. Representatives of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and American Gas Institute 
are also expected to participate. 


Smith, chairman 


Colorado State Association of County 
Commissioners. 

The Colorado State Association of 
County Commissioners, in convention 
at the Albany Hotel, Denver, re- 
elected its president, B. A. Banta, of 
Colorado Springs; T. W. Monell, of 


Montrose, secretary-treasurer; Sam 
Greenwood, of Boulder, first vice- 
president; Neil McKay, of Gilpin, 


second vice-president; T. B. McMahon, 
of Telluride, third vice-president. 

The convention was one of the best 
attended since the inception of the 
organization. 


Nebraska Engineering Society. 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Engineering Society was re- 
cently held at the University of 
Nebraska, at Lincoln. The meeting was 
markedly military in spirit. Professor 
J. N. Bridgman gave an illustrated talk 
on military engineering, and Colonel 
L. H. Roberts (U. S. A., retired) re- 
counted some military reminiscences. 
Professor George R. Chatburn, de- 
‘ivered an address on “Improved High- 
ways a Military Asset,” and state engi- 
neer George E. Johnson read a paper 
on “Federal Aid on State Roads.” 
George Campbell, senior highway engi- 
neer, the Office of Public Roads, spoke 
on the administration of federal aid 
roads and also on the construction of 
the Omaha cantonment. Dean Milo 
S. Ketchum read a paper on “Engineer- 
ing and the War,” and Major C. E. 
Cook, O.R.C. (U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey), spoke on mapping. 


Ohio War Roads Convention. 

Ways and means for promoting con- 
struction of war roads in Ohio were 
considered at a three-day joint con- 
ference held in Columbus, beginning 
January 30. The conferees included 
members of the Ohio Good Roads 
Federation, the Ohio Engineering 
Society and the County Commissioners’ 
Association. Governor Cox, Clinton 
Cowen, state highway commissioner; 
the state highway advisory board, state 
senator Alderdorf, and other state 
officials took part. 

A. S. Burleson, postmaster-general, 
sent James I. Blakeslee, of Wash- 
ington, his fourth assistant, to address 
the convention on “Efforts Being Made 
by the Post Office Department to 
Establish Motor Truck Parcel Post 
Routes.” 

Governor Cox advocated improve- 
ment of national highways first, then 
country roads and, finally, city streets. 
Mayor George J. Karb, of Columbus, 
delivered the address of welcome. 

That millions of dollars must be ex- 
pended every year for repairing high- 
ways, and that the old methods of do- 
ing such work will no longer suffice, 
were statements made by A. H. Hinkle. 

(Continued on page 124.) 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices remain con- 
stant: Quotations: Chicago, 4-inch, 
class B and heavier, $57.30; 6-inch, 
$54.30. New York, 4-inch, class B and 
heavier, $58.35; 6-inch, $55.35; 3-inch, 
$65.35. Birmingham, 4-inch, class B 
and heavier, $52; 6-inch, $49; class A 
$1 extra. 





The Rensselaer Valve Co., Troy, 
N. Y., announces the following appoint- 
ments in its sales organization, effec- 
tive February 1, 1918: Charles L. 
Brown, sales manager, New England 
branch; A. E. Jones, sales manager, 
Chicago branch; George M. Keefer, 
sales manager, Pittsburgh branch, and 
John S. Warde, Jr., sales manager, New 
York branch. 


The Roberts Filter Manufacturing 
Co., Darby, Pa., has recently been given 
the contract in Washington for the 
erection of the water works system 
and filtration plant in connection with 
the cantonment at San Juan, Porto 
Rico. This is in line with the special 
effort this company has made to 
devote its energies entirely to gov- 
ernmental work since the war activi- 
ties commenced, and the plants which 
it has already constructed and has 
under construction make a_ notable 
record of worthy effort and achieve- 
ment. The list of plants includes those 
at Camp Meade, Newport News, Hog 
Island and Annapolis Academy. The 
improvements in connection with the 
San Juan water works necessitated by 
the cantonment involves an expendi- 
ture of about $300,000. 


Market for Road Equipment in Brad- 
ford, England.—According to consular 
reports, although such articles as 
trucks, skids and push-carts are used 
to a large extent here, there appears 
to be no inclination to import any from 
the United. States, inasmuch as local 
manufacturers can and do_ supply 
adequately the demand. However, it 
is believed that a fair trade could be 
done in wheels, brackets, casters and 
similar parts if prices are gatisfactory 
and deliveries reasonably quick. It is 
therefore suggested that those inter- 
ested communicate with certain manu- 
facturers of trucks who have expressed 
x wish to have quotations and cata- 
logues of such articles. [These names 
can be obtained at the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its 
district or co-operative office by re- 
ferring to file No. 96317b. A list of the 
principal Bradford wholesale hard- 
ware dealers and of the principal 
builders and contractors in this dis- 
trict can be obtained by referring to 
file No. 96317c.] Although many im- 
port restrictions now in force act as 
< deterrent to importers, connections 
for the sale or distribution of wheel- 
barrows, scrapers and similar earth- 
handling and grading articles would be 
of great value during the period of 
rational reconstruction in England 
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after the war, when many large under- 
takings and construction projects are 
to be carried out. 


Exhibition of Trade Journals.—A 


splendid exhibition of trade journals, 
comprising a collection of twelve hun- 
dred, is on view at the public library 
and museuin of Newark, N. J., from 
Jan. 13 to Feb. 12. This exhibit is a 
new example of the modern viewpoint 
of the librarian and museum director, 
John Cotton Dana, that a museum 
should be alive and creative, sensitive 
to national problems and ready for 
needed service in the industrial, tech- 
nical and commercial life of the com- 
munity. The periodicals shown in this 
exhibit are dramatically displayed and 
may be easily examined and studied by 
visitors. A large number have been 
attracted by this striking picture of 
the economic importance of the trade 
press. 
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of the state highway department. 
“The increased burden upon our 
highways has completely revolution- 
ized systems and methods of road 
maintenance and repair,” Mr. Hinkle 
declared. “The filling of small holes 
and depressions in the surface of an 
important road with loose stone, as 
was done in former days, is no longer 
a satisfactory method. Such repairs 
would be a waste under our present 
motor-truck and high-speed traffic. 
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“The real important feature of the 
system will be that some one person 
must be responsible for the up-keep of 
every road.” 


Indiana Engineering Society. 

A general subject of discussion at 
the annual meeting of the Indiana 
Engineering Society, held at the Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, January 24 
and 25, was “The War as an Engineer’s 
War.” President C. Francis Harding, 
of the society, started the discussion 
with his opening address. 

Concrete pavements were discussed 
by W. E. Graves, assistant city engi- 
neer of South Bend, and C. D. Franks, 
of the Portland Cement Association. 
E. B. Smith, of Laporte, read a paper 
on “Recent Developments in Brick 
Paving,” urging standard specifications. 

At another session representatives 
of the public utility corporations dis- 
cussed the need of higher rates because 
of greatly increasing costs. George 
Hubley, general manager of the Mer- 
chants’ Heat and Light Company, 
Indianapolis, presented figures on the 
subject. 

W. S. Moore, state highway engi- 
neer for the Indiana state highway 
commission, was elected president of 
the society, and G. A. Young, of 
Lafayette, was elected vice-president. 
J. S. Wilkins, of Connersville, and W. 
H. Insley, of Indianapolis, were selected 
as inembers of the board of trustees. 
Charles Brossmann, of Indianapolis, 
was re-elected secretary. 








PROBLEMS CITIES ARE STUDYING 
WITH EXPERTS 





A SEWER SYSTEM and SEWAGE 
TREATMENT PLANT are to be built 
by Jerome, Ariz. Plans and specifica- 
tions for the improvement were the 
work of the engineering firm of Olm- 
sted & Gillelen. 


Clinton, Okla., is making PAVING 
IMPROVEMENTS. Plans and specifi- 
cations for the work were prepared 
by the Benham Engineering Co. 


A SANITARY SEWERAGE SYSTEM 
is to be built by Laurens, Ia. The 
city has retained as consulting engi- 
neer C. H. Curri:. 


A SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT is 
to be built by Parsons, Kans. Plans 
are being prepared by the consulting 
engineering firm of Black & Veatch. 


Buhl, Idaho, is planning the installa- 
tion of a new WATER SUPPLY 
SYSTEM. The city’s consulting engi- 
neers are Burns & McDonnell. 


The city council of Newburgh, N. Y., 
is considering the extension of the 
WATER SUPPLY and the develop- 
ment of a new source. A report has 
been presented on the subject by the 
consulting engineering firm of Hill & 
Ferguson. 


Charleston, Ill., is contemplating the 
improvement of its WATERWORKS. 
The engineer for the work is G. L. 
James. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS are to 
be made in an addition of Tulsa, Okla. 
The Hughes Engineering Co. is draw- 
ing plans for the work. 


Lyndhurst, N. J., is to improve 
several STREETS. The township has 
retained Thomas F. Bowe as consult- 
ing engineer. 


Confronted with the problem of acute 
WATER SHORTAGE, Harrisburg, Pa., 
called in J. W. Ledoux, consulting 
engineer, to survey the situation and 
propose immediate remedies. 

Hope, Kan., is to vote soon on the 
proposition to issue bonds for the con- 
struction of WATERWORKS. Pre- 
liminary plans are being prepared by 
the engineering firm of Riddle & 
Riddle. 


Bancroft, Neb., is extending its 
WATER SYSTEM, installing an 
ELECTRIC LIGHT SYSTEM and con- 
structing a MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 
Plans for the work were prepared by 
the Electrical Development Co. 





